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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The insufficiency even of the best maps has given 
occasion for many very wild interpretations of the posi- 
tions of the Russian and Japanese armies. But the 
general position is not obscure. The Japanese army 
now stretches in a long line from south-west to north- 
east diagonally to the line of the railway from Kuro- 
patkin’s headquarters to Mukden. The capture of 
three important passes has greatly facilitated the project 
of a general advance; and if as is conjectured a 
strong division of which little has been heard is working 
away to the east of General Kuroki it is possible that 
the Russians may have difficulty in assuring their 
retreat. The most important of the three passes, taken 
after severe fighting, lies towards Fen-chu-ling to the 
north-west of Siu-yen, and opens the road to Haicheng 
where possibly the expected great battle may be fought, 
though the taking of the Mo-tien-ling gives command 
also of the roads centring at Liao-yang. In these cir- 
cumstances we may expect General Kuropatkin, unless 
he is forced to protect his right wing from being cut off, 
to make good his retreat while he can. It is clearly not 
the policy of the Russians, who have published their 
intention to play a waiting game, to risk a battle 
against superior forces. The calamity of defeat would 
be greater than the security of a victory. 


The question of the openness of the entrance to | 


Port Arthur was definitely settled on June 23 by the 
emergence of the Russian fleet, including six battle- 
ships and five cruisers. Whether it was intended to 
attempt to run the blockade does not appear, but as 
soon as night came on the Japanese torpedo-boats 
and destroyers delivered an attack. The vessels 
were unable to re-enter the harbour by night, and in 
the engagement one battleship of the ‘‘ Peresviet ” type 
Was reported sunk and one battleship and one cruiser 
damaged. It is remarkable that the only account 
of the issue of the battle comes direct from Admiral 
Togo. A more successful sortie was made by 
Admiral Skrydloff from Vladivostok. Without meet- 
ing any opposition he sailed out from the harbour, 


and he seems to have retired again without ‘inter- 
ference from Admiral Kamimura. It appears that under 
present conditions he could at any time with good 
hope of success make a dash for the open sea. It 
might be his best policy even now. 


The true and authentic reason of Japanese wisdom 
has been allowed to appear, we should perhaps say, 
transpire. Mr. Bennet Burleigh, writing from Tokio to 
his organ, confesses with no parade of modesty that he 
himself has been ‘* the power behind the throne”. ‘‘ As 
soon ”’ he writes ‘‘ as the result of Kinchau was known, 
preparations were made on a large scale for pouring 
more troops into the Liaotung Peninsula and Man- 
churia. I have been pressing that matter as a wise 
precaution . . . for some time, and I was glad to see 
that on the 27th and 28th, and since, the transports 


Were again busy ferrying troops and stores”. It does 
not even strike him as remarkable that a news- 


paper correspondent from a nation conspicuous for 
muddling its army arrangements should be accepted 
as counsellor-in-chief by a nation made famous in a 
few months for the precision of its strategy. It is 
some compensation to a correspondent who is kept 
locked up some thousands of miles from the front to 
exert such influence. Also he has been privileged to 
converse with ‘‘ gallant officers whose eyes, like Sir 
Yasamoso’s, sparkled when I spoke”. The nature of 
the sparkling words he spake appears in another allusive 
reference: ‘‘As I said to... Sir Y. Fukushima, ‘ It 
was a magnificent stroke, of which any nation might be 
justly proud, and one which not only demanded great 
daring, but sustained endurance and resolution upon 
the part of your soldiers.’” It is a crisp and weighty 
epigram to have cabled home. 


General Macdonald has again been driven to the 
necessity of taking active measures. The Tibetans 
made an effort to prevent the advance of his reinforce- 
ments at the village of Naini south of Gyangtse. A 
good deal of hand-to-hand fighting was necessary to 
clear the enemy piecemeal from the rooms of the houses 
and the Pathans showed great gallantry. The reinforce- 
ments reached camp that evening and after a day’s 
rest an attack which lasted the whole of the day was 
made on the monastery on the left bank of the 
river and on the village, from which the Tibetans, who 
seem to have fought with persistent courage, were 
cleared out with great loss. The result of the fighting 


_ Was to induce the Tibetans to send a Lama to pray for 


bombarded Gensan, a port on the east of Korea where | 


the Japanese had landed men earlier in the campaign, 


an armistice till an official should arrive from Lhasa. 
It will of course be impossible to wait unless it is quite 
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certain that the Tibetans intend to come to terms; and 
severe as the battle was the losses were not such as to 
stir the obstinacy of a people who were unmoved by 
the previous defeats. The shortness of time left during 
which an advance to Lhasa will be possible is the chief 
difficulty in the way of negotiations. 


As was expected, Raisuli released his captives at the 
beginning of the week. He has got for them much money, 
much power, and a certain amount of reputation. Has 
he not written a letter which appeared in the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail”? And Mr. Perdicaris has spoken of him as a 
man with an elevated sense of law and order, of high 
ideals and the master of some mysterious telegraph. 
But authority cannot openly tolerate even a Robin Hood 
with a balance at the bank and a mastery of science. 
The Sultan has been forced to pay a fine and to depose 
loyal chiefs at his beck. It is impossible for a country 
to continue under such conditions even if it were with- 
out obligations to foreign residents. It is time to see 
what influence will be exerted against this champion of 
law and order by the policy of peaceful penetration of 
which much has been heard and little seen. The French 
blue book just issued on Moorish affairs does not add 
much to our knowledge of French intentions. 


It is possible to discover a humorous contrast be- 


tween the speeches of the King and the Kaiser at Kiel. | 


The Kaiser in the big periods of which he is a master 
taiked many fine things of peace and Empire and the 
German navy. The King expanded on the delights of 
yachting which had taken him from his own country 
even at the busiest season of the year. But those who 
see a snubin the contrast are beside the mark. Perhaps 
the King intended a gentle satire on the determination 
of the critics to find the fate of empires in the royal 
meeting ; and was glad to lower the note. It was not 
the occasion for political shop. The Kaiser happily is 
not likely to have taken the view of the speech which 
has prevailed among some of his politicians. The con- 
clusion of the King’s visit added emphasis to the un- 
political nature of the King’s desires. When he went 
to Hamburg on Tuesday he was unaccompanied by the 
Kaiser and the ceremonial of his reception was nothing 
if not unaffectedly personal and local. 


The prosperity and excellent prospects of New 
Zealand must, we suppose, in some measure be held 
responsible for the assurance with which Mr. Seddon 
refers to imperial matters that are no private concern of 
New Zealand. The result of the introduction of Chinese 
labour to the Rand, he says, will be to stifle the busi- 
ness and intellectual life of the Transvaal, it will put 
back self-government and it is a stain on the national 
honour. Crudities of this sort tend only to undermine 
the confidence of practical men in Mr. Seddon’s account 
of the drift of things in New Zealand itself. There is 
wanted in his criticism of the Chinese Labour Ordinance 
the hard-headed common sense which has marked his 
government of New Zealand, progressive as it has 
been. The present position of the Bank of New Zea- 
land is evidence of the good effects of a courageous 
State policy. With gold- and coal-mining develop- 


ments in process New Zealand seems to be on the 
verge of material wealth greater than she has hitherto 


known. Inthe matter of imperial defence Mr. Seddon 
and his colleagues favour an increase in the Austral- 
asian squadron and a proportionate increase in the 
subsidy contributed by the colonies. 


The game of empire, as played in the House of 
Commons, is difficult to follow. Mr. Arnold-Forster 
has given as much attention to the game, perhaps, as 
anyone; and we are quite sure that no one could 
surpass him in desire to play it well. Yet we find 
him on Tuesday describing the Indian border as “ the 
only great land frontier we have”. The actual word- 
ing of the phrase was, of course, a slip. The Canadian 
border is a very great land frontier indeed, and even 
more dangerously exposed than the Indian frontier. 
However, we all of us make these slips ; in that respect 
even a Secretary of State isin the street. But this slip 
seems to be symptomatic of more serious disorder be- 


hind. If Mr. Arnold-Forster could really forget all about 


Canada, when making a solemn statement of imperial 
defensive policy, does that suggest an entirely adequate 
grasp of the imperial problem? If he remembered 
Canada but thought it wiser not to call attention 
to the weakness of our defensive position there, what 
does that say for the way we are playing the empire 
game? Is it playing it at all? Is it serious policy to 
ignore a point in the armour of the empire because it is 
a weak one? To turn the eyes away from it as an 
unpleasant subject ? We areas much alive as anyone to 
the advantage of cabinet direction of imperial policy 
over popular discussion. If we were persuaded that 
the executive were giving as much attention to the 
Canadian problem as to the Indian, but for reasons of 
state withheld the subject from public view, we should 
be only too well satisfied never to bring it up again, 
But we have no reason to be persuaded of any such 
thing. 


It is at least satisfactory to hear from the Secretary 
for War that recruiting for the Army has not fallen off, 
but is steadily maintained. The difficulty is that the 
men will not prolong their service beyond three years. 
Still though matters in this respect are unsatisfactory 
at home, a better state of things prevails in India ; and 
it is reassuring to hear that the difficulty is only felt in 
the infantry, and not in cavalry and artillery. But 
Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us that the system cannot be 
continued with advantage, although during the war it 
got us the recruits we wanted. The immediate remedy, 
we are told, is to find drafts as best we can—somewhat 
obvious, that—but the real remedy is to alter the system. 
But as to how this is to be done the War Secretary is 
discreetly silent. We are glad to see that the Prime 
Minister came forward to defend the work of the late 
War Office régime, for which he was himself largely 
responsible. 


The parliamentary machine is working badly enough ; 
already closure by compartment, the last resource, is 
invoked. We do not blame the Government for taking 
to it at all ; better take to the boats than drown. The 
rank and file of Unionists are not doing their duty ; they 
will not take the trouble to attend regularly in the 
House ; they are, in plain truth, deserting the Ministerial 
ship. In such circumstances Mr. Balfour is perfectly 
right to save the situation in any way he can. He 
must get certain legislation through; he knows very 
well that discussion, the meddling and muddling of 
bills in committee, hardly ever improves a measure, 
while it usually spoils it, as always comes out in the 
subsequent working of the Act and the test of the 
courts. At the same time Mr. Balfour knows that 
the public does not care one straw how much the 
privileges of the House are invaded, recks nothing of 
the loss of parliamentary discussion, and is always 
pleased with a minister who has the pluck to get work 
done by the curtailment of talking. Closure by com- 
partment is always popular outside the House. But it 
is the negation of the parliamentary system? No 
doubt: who cares? On the other hand it is idle to 
scold the Opposition for exploiting the embarrassments 
of the Government. Naturally the slacker the Minis- 
terialists the keener the Opposition. There is not 
much to find fault with in the conduct of the Opposition 
in the House. We cannot say as much for their con- 
duct in committee on the Aijiens Bill. There the 
opponents of the bill are guilty of behaviour which is 
nothing else than indecent. They make no attempt to 
discuss the bill on merits, caring only to waste time 
by any piece of buffoonery they have imagination 
enough to invent. 


In Japan Mr. Herbert Gladstone would be expected 
by the Opposition to commit suicide. The facts of the 
adjournment of the debate on the Finance Bill over the 
tobacco question are now more or less public property. 
Had a division instead of an adjournment—by demand- 
ing which astute Mr. Munro Ferguson played into 
the hands of the Government—taken place Mr. Balfour 
would have been defeated. But all the Liberal whips 
were fast asleep, and Mr. Munro Ferguson—who, 
delicious to say, himself ranks as a whip of experience— 
was therefore free to help Ministers out of a very ugly 
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position. With Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
Prime Minister, Mr. Herbert Gladstone as chief whip 
and Mr. Ferguson as his second in command, the next 
Liberal Government will be an entertaining experi- 


ment. 


It is clear that Mr. Lowther, acting as Deputy 
Speaker, was pestered into a mistake last week when 
he denied the right of a private member to question 
another private member on a motion or resolution he 
has set on the paper. It was a very venial error, 
unless we are to look for absolutely angelic temper in 
a Speaker or Chairman. The temptation to administer 
a snub cannot always be resisted even by a Speaker. 
Mr. Gully, questioned as to the point, said that such 
questions, in his judgment, could be put. He was thus 
compelled to ‘‘ give away” Mr. Lowther. But, with 
the pink of official courtesy, he gravely set Mr. 
Lowther’s particular ruling outside the pale of dis- 
cussion. The wonder is not that Speakers and Chair- 
men of Committees in the House of Commons should 
occasionally slip into an error, but rather that they 
should in the heat and press of debate be so very often 
in the right. They have, however, at hand the clerks 


at the table, whom they often consult before giving a | 


ruling. 


So it was Mr. Murray, the member for Coventry, 
and not Mr. Cumming Macdona, who was in Mr. 
Redmond’s mind last week when he haughtily spoke 
of the ‘‘ obscurity” of the member who dared to 
set a blocking resolution on the paper. Mr. Murray is 
not likely to rest for long under Mr. Redmond’s dis- 
pleasure for his obscurity, if he speaks as well as he 
answers questions. On Monday he gave Mr. Labou- 
chere, his questioner, every assurance that his now 
notorious blocking motion covered an exceedingly wide 
field of inquiry, including Chinese labour among other 
and larger matters. He urged Mr. Labouchere to aid 
him in extracting from Mr. Balfour a promise for a day 
on which to discuss the matters covered by this motion. 
Mr. Bowles fared no better at this obscure M.P.’s 
hands. He was informed, in reply to his question 
‘** May I ask when the honourable member intends to 
bring on his motion ?”’, that the conduct of proceedings 
lay in the hands of the Leader of the House rather than 
in those of the member for Coventry. All this was 
done in the coolest manner possible. It is not a very 
easy thing to make fun of two Parliamentarians so 
skilful as Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Bowles. The 
House roared with laughter at Mr. Murray’s discomfi- 
ture of these experts. We hope the member for 
Coventry will not go down to fame as ‘* Single-question 
Murray”. After all, it is quite conceivable that he has 
knowledge of Africa. 


By putting down the Licensing Bill for debate on 
Monday last instead of the Finance Bill the Govern- 
ment showed an intention, more definitely embodied 
in the statement made by Mr. Balfour on Friday, 
to get this troublesome business disposed of by the 
Commons as soon as possible. Mr. Lloyd-George 
took the opportunity presented for obstruction by 
moving to report progress. Mr. Balfour explained that 
he had set down the Licensing Bill because it had to 
go before the House of Lords before it could be passed 
and the Finance Bill had not. The motion was lost 
only by a majority of thirty-eight; but subsequent 
divisions on this and following days, on various amend- 
ments to Clause 1, increased the Government majority. 


A proposal to include off licences was rejected but the . 


principle of another amendment was accepted, and full 
compensation will only be given for licences in force 
at the passing of the Act, or renewals, thus leaving 
magistrates free to grant future licences under new con- 
ditions fixed by the bill. Amongst other amendments 
rejected the most important was to the effect that 
failure to provide non-alcoholic refreshment should bea 
ground for refusing to renew a licence without giving 
compensation. But the Government submitted an 


amendment which will be proposed on Clause 8 to the | 
| committee. Perhaps the name that arrests.one’s atten- 


same effect; the object being, as Mr. Balfour stated, 
to avoid possible difficulties of interpretation if the pro- 
posed amendment were inserted in Clause 1. 


«ar 


' tion most is that of Lord Windsor. 


The actual terms of Mr. Balfour’s Resolution for 


_ dealing with the future discussions on the bill were, 


in brief, that the proceedings in Committee and 
Report shall be finished on six allotted days when 
the bill is put down as the first order of the day. 
At It P.M., or at 4.30 P.M. if the day is Friday, 
Government amendments, but no other, will be put 
from the Chair and taken so as to dispose of the allotted 
business on the allotted day. On the day appointed 
for the third reading the business will be concluded on 
that day. What are known as dilatory motions and 
certain other classes of motions will not be received 
after the passing of the order unless moved by the 
Minister in charge of the bill; and at the evening 
sittings no opposed private business will be taken. As 
there are some sixty-five pages of amendments the 
guillotine would make considerable havoc amongst 
them. Mr. Asquith moved the rejection of the Resolu- 
tion in a speech which charged the Government with 
reducing the House to a dumb show putting it on the 
road to humiliation and impotence. The House excited 
itself greatly over the debate, which was adjourned. 


No wonder Lord Ripon, typical representative of 
horny-handed radicalism, skimmed home in that 
eminently Radical vehicle the electric brougham, well 
satisfied with the results of his discussion in the House 
of Lords over the Lord Chancellor’s powers as Speaker. 
He managed to show that the Lord Chancellor 
draws a salary of £4,000 a year as Speaker in the 
House of Lords, though he has scarcely a shadow of 
the power wielded by the Speaker in the House of 
Commons. It is a grave question what would happen 
if the Woolsack were defied, and a riot took place in 
the House of Lords, as in the days of Sir Fletcher 
Norton's celebrated rebuke to the Commons—‘“ Pray, 
be orderly: youare almost as bad as the other House ”. 
Lord Ripon deserves all the radical capital he can make 
out of this business. But who will deny the high point 
of efficiency to which the present Lord Chancellor has 
reached in what Lord Ripon will himself admit to be 
the exceedingly important business of getting the House 
home in time for dinner? We cannot recall a Liberal 
Lord Chancellor who rattled through that formuia of 
content and not content quite so swiftly and surely as 
Lord Halsbury. In the case of non-contentious, or 
but faintly contentious matter, it is delightful to watch 
the Lord Chancellor and the Chairman of Committees 
rushing a bill in and out of Committee and through its 
several stages. 


The Lords have refused to pass the second reading 
of the bill to enable women to be elected to County 
and Borough Councils and Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. All that can be said in its favour, and 
there is a good deal, was superciliously ignored by 
its opponents. The Lord Chancellor opposed it because 
he thinks it is only a part of the agitation which has 
been going on for some time with the object of placing 
women politically in exactly the same position as men. 
Lord James of Hereford gave the same reason. The 
Earl of Portsmouth disposed of all difficulties with the 
axiom that a woman's politics should be those of her 
husband. He did not provide them with a programme 
when they do not happen to have husbands. It is in 
deference to such sentiments as these that women are 
to be shut off from much useful work which they have 
proved themselves admirably fitted to undertake. The 
Duke of Norfolk’s resolution to amend the Sovereign’s 
accession declaration against Transubstantiation was 
the subject of the Lords’ debate on Friday afternoon. 


Lord Lytton has succeeded in getting together a very 
fair committee of peers to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the Chantrey Trust. We should have liked to 
see some distinguished lawyer, perhaps Lord James of 
Hereford, as chairman, but we suppose that was im- 
possible. Lord Carlisle is rightly on the committee as 
representative of the other side. Lord Ribblesdale is 
fond of art and knows a good deal about it, and Lord 
Newton has so much energy that he is invaluable on any 


It is, of course, 


_ extremely significant that tre Commissioner of Works 
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should be on a committee of this kind, for he neces- 
sarily pledges the Government. We were not sure that 
a Minister could correctly serve in that capacity, but we 
are extremely glad to find that he can. Of course, 
after Lord Lansdowne’s speech, it is no secret that the 
Government is strongly on Lord Lytton’s side. 


| of undue haste. 


The free-trade members have gone from the Liberal | 
| the great subject of military policy from a broad national 


Union Club: we will not deplore them. May be they 
will find in the Liberal party a happier land, when 
they finally arrive there after passing through the 


POLITICS 


o 


THE ARMY. 


HE outcome of both the army debates was dis. 
appointing. Wedonot blame the Government 

for not launching their scheme earlier ; the Esher report 
gave us example enough of the extreme disadvantage 
But in neither debate did there seem 
to be evidence that the Government were approaching 


standpoint. They seem on the contrary merely to be 


_ looking at it from the much lower plane of political 


purgatorial stage, a Unionist free-trade club. Their 
purgatorial pains are likely to be very short. Unionist | 


free-trade organisations do not seem to flourish: the 
Free Food League, if it appears at all, appears to be 
dead. Why should the Unionist free-trade club 
linger more? It is not purgatory that need trouble 
Mr. Elliot and Sir Frederick Pollock with the rest of 
them, but the question whether their final stage, the 
Radical party, will prove to be paradiso or inferno. 
But perhaps they will find no final abode at all, but will 
become political Wandering Jews or Flying Dutch- 
men. 


Some of Mr. Chamberlain’s bitterest public enemies 
should have been present at the Criterion on Thursday; 
for even such as they could hardly have failed to correct 
their estimate of him, when they found the Royal 
Institute of Public Health with a great company of 
scientists, all non-party men, assembled to thank Mr. 
Chamberlain for his services to medical science and 
imperial health. Very few public men have received 
so distinguished a tribute. - Disraeli deserved it, but 
we do not know that he ever got it. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself with splendid candour admitted 
that he too had been among the scoffers, in his in- 
experienced days, at Disraeli’s sanitas speech. 
Disraeli was something more than a politician, and 
when Chamberlain in his turn became something more 
than a politician, he was able to appreciate Disraeli’s 
insight. The problem of national health, peculiarly 
complicated by the contradictory climates of British 
territory, is more worth the attention of a_states- 
man than the whole number of constitutional reforms, 
which have occupied the mere politician from the 
beginning. Mr. Gladstone could never escape the 
thraldom of franchise tinkering. Thursday's banquet 
proved that Mr. Chamberlain has. 


When Mr. Clement Scott left the ‘* Daily Telegraph ” 
a few years ago its readers felt that the paper had lost 
its most typical representative ; and many will feel now 
that by his death one school of journalism has lost its 
leader. It would not be easy to trace the influences 
which have made his name as familiar as it is to the 
London world. But even at sixty, when he gave up 
the work of about half his lifetime, he had the same 
enthusiasm for work and sentiment which first gave him 
his place. The majority of people enjoy melodrama ; 
and for the same reason the majority of people enjoyed 
Mr. Clement Scott's talent for finding melodrama, or 
remarking its omission, in the theatre his essential theme, 
and on his holiday travels, his recurrent rdpepyov. A 
signal of the appreciation of him was given, on the 
news that his health was failing, in the shape of a 
theatrical benefit performance last week. He died 
almost as the gift was given. 


It was said in reference to Gladstone that politics 
had spoiled the most beautiful mouth in England. 
What a beautiful mind we should have attributed to 
Lord Rosebery but for the temptations of politics. He 
paid Stevenson, whose monument he opened on Tues- 
day, a tribute which few could have expressed more 
fitly. That Stevenson is buried in Samoa is an added 
reason for a Scotch memorial. Genius, as Lord Rose- 
bery said, may be cosmopolitan, but Stevenson’s senti- 
ment was intensely Scotch. On the day he died in 
Samoa he was writing the ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston”, a 
work more intensely Scotch in setting and sentiment 
and more clearly marked by genius than anything he 
wrote from elsewhere. In every sense his monument 
is rightly placed in the Lothians. 


| reductions are to be made in the regular army. 


expediency. Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us that the 
Government cannot accept compulsion, that the ‘*‘ blue 
water” school is likely to prevail, and that certain 
But no 
definite explanation why reduction is necessary is 
attempted. If it is because the army is likely to be too 
large for the next big war, it is a strange application of 
the lessons of the last one, when we consider the 
deficiencies at the seat of war, and the panic which 


| reigned at home when no trained soldiers were left after 


the 8th Division had sailed. It is now clear that the 
reductions in question are suggested only by the desire 


| to present a popular budget ; and that we are thus once 


more to run unwarrantable risks on the assumption 
that no great war will ever again be forced upon us. 
The risk has unfortunately very often been run before 
in our history, with the result that the outbreak of every 
great war invariably finds usin astate of unpreparedness; 
and it then becomes necessary to spend millions to 
repair the errors which the expenditure of thousands 
might easily have obviated. 

In the House of Lords these great questions were 
also discussed, but they were approached from a 
slightly different standpoint. The effect of the two 
debates is nevertheless much the same. Lord Donough- 
more’s speech sounded as if it had been prepared in 
Downing Street rather than in Pall Mall; and Lord 
Lansdowne did rot rise much higher in his. Virtually 
he admitted that the Government’s policy as regards 
the auxiliaries was based upon popularity rather than 
efficiency. Turning to the question of compulsion, it 
is mere hair-splitting to say that a difference exists 
between the ballot and conscription. Practically there 
is none; indeed the one is an almost necessary 
corollary of the other. A system of ballot exists in 
most conscript countries ; though under recent legisla- 
tion the French Government seems to be taking 
everyone who is competent to serve. Still, generally 
speaking, the whole of the able-bodied population is 
not required; and the baliot is usually requisitioned 
to determine who is to serve. But this is only one 
more example of the shifts to which Government 
spokesmen are reduced to find arguments at all to 
defend their case. Lord Donoughmore tells us that 
conscription might interfere with voluntary recruiting ; 
though he is unable to suggest a single ground for 
his prediction. The only one we can think of for him 
is that, if all the able-bodied population of twenty were 
liable to serve, there would be a greater demand in the 
labour market ; consequently fewer men would enlist, 
for now unfortunately the majority enlist, at any rate in 
the infantry, because they happen at the time to be out 
of work. If this was in Lord Donoughmore’s mind, no 
wonder that he refrained from entering into details. A 
Minister would hardly like to veto any plan which 
would raise the price of labour. But the teaching of 
history is against this contention. Even in the days 
of the press gang many men who by violence were 
made to serve took a liking to the trade, and wished 
subsequently to remain in it. Then again Lord 
Donoughmore tells us that the physical education 
of the nation is the real point which sways most of 
those who advocate compulsion. This we do not 
believe ; and in any case the introduction of drill into 
the school curriculum would advance us little. Advocates 
of this plan seem to forget that in public elementary 
schools boys leave at the age of fourteen. What 
could possibly be done with them in this direction at 
so early an age? In any case the substitution of drill 
for games is not an advantage. The rigidity of drill, if 
thoroughly carried out, is by no means an efficient 
substitute for games; and there would obviously 
not be time to practise both. We know of no great 
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gldier who has thought that we should have fared 
better in any of our campaigns had a system of military 
training been in force at our schools. 

The crucial point of both debates was really the 
question of the safety of the country. Apparently no 
Government spokesman, or indeed anyone else whose 
opinion is worth considering, denies that a raid on our 
shores is possible ; and the only answer given to this 
incontrovertible fact is that once a raiding party has 
landed, it could never, according to Moltke’s dictum, 
finda way out. This is no doubt true; but still it is 
no answer to the question. It may well happen that a 
Great Power with whom we were at war might consider 
it worth while to lose 20,000 men, so long as they 
could strike a disastrous blow at our prestige and 
credit. An enemy has not landed in England since 
the days of John—although he has in Ireland—and 
few of us realise what a landing would mean. The 
effect on our monetary system and credit alone, quite 
apart from prestige, would be disastrous, as was 
pointed out fifty years ago by Lord Overstone in his 
celebrated letter. It is true that possibly a great sea 

ower like ourselves could prevent an attempt to land. 
But if we had a home defence army worthy of the name, 
it is extremely unlikely that any nation would try. 
Moreover the possession of such a force would allow 
the navy greater freedom to strike. Granting then that 
invasion by raid is possible—it is practically admitted 
on all hands to be so—and that the stiffening of regulars 
is to be lost through reduction, what have we left to 
protect us on land? Only the Militia and Volunteers ; 
and many of the Militia were, during the South 
African War, sent abroad. There was no more striking 
feature of the Lords’ debate than Lord Raglan’s de- 
claration that the auxiliaries were incompetent to do 
this work. No keener militiaman, since he joined that 
force from the regulars, exists than he. If anyone 
would take an exalted view of their capabilities, he 
isthe man. It is idler still to speak of the Volunteers 
as a real defensive force. The mere fact that you 
cannot compel them to serve tells fundamentally 
against their efficiency. Lord Raglan teils a story of 
a Volunteer brigade recently losing 90 per cent. of 
its men on Salisbury Plain because of a few days’ 
wet weather If this story be really authentic, 
it is childish to talk of Volunteers as in any sense 
soldiers. Business and pleasure must equally prevent 
any such result. We are reduced to this dilemma: if 
a Volunteer is to be effective, he must take volunteer- 
ing seriously; if he has to take it seriously, he will 
not be a Volunteer. Moreover many employers of 
labour do not believe in volunteering ; and are conse- 
quently loth to give their employés the time. And 
why should they? The professional classes are not 
employers on a large scale. Both classes, however, 
have their living to earn. Why then should one class 
be expected to be patriotic at the expense of their 
pockets, whilst the other virtually escapes scot free. 
We are far from wishing to slight the Volunteers, 
many of the best of whom are only too ready to 
admit their inevitable deficiencies ; and we admit the 
good work done during the war by the Volunteer 
service companies. But we do not wish the country to 
live in a fool’s paradise ; and be put off with the idea 
that the Militia and Volunteers unaided can deal with the 
home-defence problem. Whatever Lord Lansdowne may 
say, it unfortunately is the fashion to ridicule the finding 
of the Norfolk Commission. As Lord Newton, who per- 
formed a great public service in bringing about this dis- 
cussion, remarked, why should the Prime Minister say that 
“of course” the Government could not accept their recom- 
mendations as regards compulsion. Why * of course” ? 
Before they give an opinion on the work of the Commis- 
sion, we would counsel our readers to study the report 
itself, of which so many garbled versions have been 
already presented. For instance great capital has been 
made out of Sir Ralph Knox’ minority report, whose 
name has been cited as being against compulsion. Yet 
his report begins by stating ‘“‘as I do not differ from 
the other members of the Commission as to the de- 
Sirability of declaring that the time has come for carry- 
ing into effect some measure of compulsion to raise and 
train the forces needed as the second line for the military 


Service of the Empire, I regret that I am unable to | 


subscribe to the [majority] report’. The Commission 
was in the main composed of men above the intellectual 
average of those who usually sit on such bodies, or of 
the majority of the members of either House; and 
there is every reason to suppose that they entered upon 
their task with open minds, and that they were con- 
vinced merely by the force of the evidence, after weigh- 
ing which they could hardly have been otherwise. Yet 
their conclusions have generally been treated with 
contempt. 

We have always given Mr. Arnold-Forster credit 
for a genuine interest in the welfare of the army ; and 
we feel sure that he would be the last wittingly to 
impair its efficiency. Recruits may be scanty ; and so 
reduction may make little real difference in the actual 
numbers available. But the great point is that if reduc- 
tion is to be effected, it should be done by establish- 
ments and not by cadres. Cadres can be again 
brought up to strength by reservists, if by no 
other means, and their regimental and company staffs 
exist. But creating new units in time of stress is a 
very different matter. Reduction of cadres is obviously 
disastrous, and in time of stress might once more 
necessitate the ruinous expedient of raising reserve 
regiments. On this point we appeal from Mr. Arnold- 
Forster the minister to Mr. Arnold-Forster the fearless 
and outspoken critic of former days to make a good 
fight for this principle with the Treasury officials. If 
we cannot yet have conscription, let us at least have a 
stiffening of 30,000 regulars amongst the auxiliary 
home-defence army ; and above all let the Artillery be 
mainly composed of them. A home-defence army is 
either necessary or not. If it is not, then let us 
straightway abolish the auxiliaries, for whom in that 
case there can be no possible need. But if it is neces- 
sary, we have it on the authority of every military 
expert worthy of the name that a stiffening of regulars 
is absolutely essential. 


‘ORDER IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


WE are fond of boasting of the scope and extent of 
philanthropic initiative in England to-day. Yet 
compared with the munificence of medizval benefactors 
our lists of donors, subscribers, life-governors, and 
other exponents of our joint-stock charities cut but a 
beggarly figure. The pious founder of the middle ages 
made ample provision for the performance of numerous 
religious and social functions that the state has since 
been obliged to undertake. He covered the country 
with a complete network of churches, and provided 
after his own fashion for the work that is now done by 
hospitals, workhouses and poor-relief officials. He 
also, if one may believe such a competent witness as 
Mr. Leach, evolved an extraordinarily complete system 
of education, so complete that we have nothing to 
compare with it to-day. The only remnants left of this 
system are the public schools which of their kind are 
unique in the world. Unfortunately, owing to the com- 
manding position they occupy in the front of secondary 
education, their magnificent fagade has largely helped 
to conceal from the public in general the woful lack of 
schools of a somewhat different type. The middle 
and lower middle classes have expanded beyond 
all recognition during the last century. The son 
of the farmer in the country and of the chemist in 
the town may not require a university education, 
but he clearly needs something different from what 
the elementary school can offer. The boarding school 
with its comparatively high fees is beyond his 
father’s means. Yet there is often no more advanced 
school within reach except perhaps some dubious 
private ‘‘academy for young gentlemen”. But in 
addition to these old-established occupations science 
has called into being a hundred new skilled professions 
which all demand of those who intend to enter them 
a sound general education. No doubt private initiative 
has done something to fill in the enormous blank, anda 
special word of praise is due to those who have brought 
about the remarkable renascence in women’s educa- 
tion. Still when one realises that the population of 
England and Wales has practically quadrupled since 
1801, it is obvious that the supply of secondary schools 
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has failed to keep pace with the nation’s needs. Part of 
the comparative neglect that attended secondary educa- 
tior during the greater part of the nineteenth century 
is due to the fact that the term was a mere geographical 
expression for the vague hinterland lying at the back 
of primary education. In reality outside the pale of 
the public schools it was a sort of no man’s land on 
which the private schoolmaster squatted and later on 
the bigger school boards cast longing eyes. State inter- 
vention began in a roundabout way wher the old Science 
and Art Department extended its sphere of operations 
to the decayed grammar schools. Not a few of these 
ancient foundations were saved from extinction by the 
admission of a scientific garrison within their walls, 
which has since wrought no small havoc with their 
literary traditions. There are good hopes however that 
the rule of the scientific harmost is likely to give way in 
the near future to a condominium in which literature 
will have equal rights with science. In addition to 
these schools which had placed themselves under the 
Science and Art protectorate a certain number of new 
schools were created under the Technical Education 
Acts of fifteen years ago. Their genesis is sufficiently 
curious to be recalled here. The county councils, who 
were only authorised to look after technical education, 
found in many cases that in order to recruit their technical 
classes with pupils of a higher standard than those pro- 
duced by the elementary schools they must establish 
secondary schools of their own. The recent legislation 
of 1902 not only ratified the previous Acts but made 
higher education a definite function of local government. 
This omnibus term includes such disparate: institutions 
as universities, higher technological, technical, secon- 
dary, normal and evening schools. The present policy 
of the Board of Education is apparently to disentangle 
the existing jumble of functions and introduce order 
into their administration. It has made an excellent 
start with its recently published regulations for secondary 
schools, dealing of course only with those which receive 
rate aid or state aid. 

It does not attempt rigidly to define secondary educa- 
tion but it makes a preliminary ‘‘ distinguo ” by separat- 
ing it from technical classes on the one hand and from 
evening classes on the other. The two birthmarks of 
a secondary school are that the instruction given is 
general and at the same time complete in itself. The 
first distinction marks off the secondary school from 
the technical institute in which professional training is 
given, and from the evening classes in which the student 
by choosing his own subjects can specialise in what he 
pleases. The difference here is a difference between 
aprescribed diet or régime and a menu from which 
the student can pick and choose. The aim in view in 
the secondary school is to produce a more or less all- 
round development of the pupil, with no faculty to be 
hypertrophied at the expense of the others. Specialisa- 
tion is only to begin when the entire course is com- 
pleted. This is an idea which is comparatively new in 
English schools owing to the pernicious tradition of 
boys being sent for a year or two to a superior school 
to be finished. The higher-grade schools which are 
likely for the most part to be transformed into secondary 
schools of a commercial type have been by no means 
blameless in this matter. Yet it is just as important 
that a pupil, if he is to derive full benefit from his 
schooling, should go through the complete course as 
for an invalid who is undergoing a “‘ cure” to stay on 
at the spa till it is finished. 

The makers of the new regulation have not only 
beaten the bounds of secondary education, they have 
attempted to classify the types of schools which a proper 
system of secondary education should possess. This 
is most important. In order to attract pupils in the 
past many a struggling secondary school has_ been 
obliged, in the happy phrase of Professor Sadler, to 
adopt a sort of protective mimicry and pretend to teach 
avast number of subjects outside its proper sphere. 
Such a dissipation of effort is not only bad for the 
pupils but also for the school itself. Henceforth schools 
will have to arrange their curricula as either literary, 
scientific or commercial, but in any case English will 
have fair representation. Naturally there will be a 
certain number of options, and allowance will be made 
for local requirements ; but the school that pretends to 


be all things to all men will no longer exist. While 
going thus far, the Board do not propose to ticket the 
schools with definite names as in France or Germany, 
Therein they show their wisdom. It would be stupid 
to introduce labels before they could guarantee the 
contents. 

There has always been a lingering fear among the 
secondary schools in receipt of rate aid that the exces. 
sive and minute oversight which characterised the 
defunct school boards should be copied by the new local 
authorities in their dealings with secondary schools, 
The present regulations insist on the need of the head. 
master remaining ‘* boss ” within his proper sphere, for 
without freedom there can be no responsibility. They 
also recognise that the governing body must likewise 
enjoy some measure of autonomy, if it is to secure the 
services of the right sort of persons. It would indeed 
be a serious thing if the governing body ofa rate-aided 
secondary school should be reduced to the level of 
managers in an elementary school. The Board rightly 
recognise that a strong governing body is a necessary 
buffer state between the school and the local authority, 
Politics that have done so much harm to the primary 
school should at all hazards be kept out of the 
secondary. 


THE SALVATIONISTS. 


N R. WILLIAM BOOTH, founder and leader of 

that grotesque pseudo-religious organisation 
known as the Salvation Army, has been in occupation 
of London during the week. His half-crazy followers 
in thousands have been meeting in what he calls an 
International Congress, one of those brilliant ideas for 
self-advertisement in which he is as proficient as ex- 
ploiters of human credulity for their own self-glorifica- 
tion and profit have always shown themselves to be. 
It is an indispensable trick of the trade, and Mesmer 
and the Comte de St. Germain and Cagliostro would 
have had very little to teach Mr. William Booth in this 
branch of their business. Why they have been coming 
from all parts of the world except to minister to the 
egoism of their founder no one can say. It is a show 
which has some elements of the picturesque in it, mostly 
of a barbarous and vulgar type however, and for all we 
can see it is about on the same level of spirituality as an 
exhibition by Buffalo Bill. There has been no assigned 
definite object in holding it and nothing has happened 
but a series of those corybantic exercises on a gigantic 
scale which are carried on in the ordinary operations 
of the Salvation Army. There have been extensive 
sales of tickets for reserved seats in the detestably ugly 
iron building into which the public have been invited to 
enter to ‘‘ Save your Souls” and to spend ‘‘ Two Days 
with God”. Evidently an enormous amount of money 
has been spent in preparations for this huge picnic and 
the money has to be raised to meet the expenses. But 
what purpose or object does it serve, religious or social, 
with which serious people of any mode of thinking can 
be in sympathy? The only object apparently has been 
deliberately to work up an artificial so-called religious 
enthusiasm, a debauch of nervous excitements which 
have no other end in view but that peculiar form of 
morbid gratification itself; and this must have for its 
effects the deterioration of the people who subject 
themselves to it. 

The cleverness of the leader of the Salvation Army in 
the arts of advertisement, and of manipulating the hare- 
brained intellects of those numerous people who are 
always responsive to charlatanism of any kind, seems 
to have brought this movement to a stage which 
looks like success. But this is quite illusory. It isa 
failure for all the purposes for which it was supposed 
to be instituted. The masses have not been turned to 
religion by it nor will be. The more intelligent working 
classes despise it because it lacks everything which 
appeals to the intelligence. It has nothing to say om 
those matters which have alienated the more thoughtful 
of these classes from ordinary religious observances. 
Neither the leader of the Salvation Army nor its mem- 
bers have an idea on religion peculiar to themselves 
which is not contemptible in its ignorance and vul- 
garity. As to the stupid classes of workpeople all the 
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factitious emotions and extravagances of the Salva- 
tionists leave them utterly unmoved ; and they lounge 
round with perfect impassivity while the stale flood of 
cheap rhetoric is addressed to them and never dream 
of taking it seriously. The men and women who 
ut on the uniform belong to the conceited, hysterical 
classes to whom religion appeals only in its rawest 
forms, and who when they have passed through the 
gemi-insanity they call ‘‘ conversion” believe that they 
have a mission to threaten with damnation the rest of 
the world ; or to assign salvation under their own par- 
ticular conditions. The Salvation Army has furnished 
a field for the vanity and self-importance of these 

ople ; and it has grown by abstracting them from the 
older-established religious societies which have become 
more conventionalised. Mr. Booth has known how to 
attract these individuals; and he has put them into 
uniforms, which is always attractive to the weak and 
vain who crave for something which distinguishes 
them from others. He has withdrawn them from their 
natural industries where their work would be worth 
something and turned them to labour which must be 
profitless because they are in no sense fitted for 
it. In the earlier days when most peopie were startled 
and disgusted with the vulgarities which they are now 
unfortunately beginning to accept without disgust, 
excuses were made that the social work of the Salva- 
tionists would excuse their spiritual extravagances. 
But this has in fact turned out to be as unreal as the 
boasted wholesale conversions of the depraved. What 
has been done has been done for show and advertise- 
ment, and we utterly refuse to believe that any fruitful 
ideas of social reform can be produced by the in- 
tellect which provides, or the intellects which enjoy, 
such performances as have been taking place at 
the International Congress Hall. Mountebanks who 
talk the stuff to which the Salvationists shout their 
amens and glorys have audacity and cunning and 
insolence for many kinds of enterprise, but they will 
not do anything worth doing for the ultimate benefit 
of society. 

The experience of the last twenty years has shown 
that the spread of Christianity by the vulgarisation of 
its spirit and doctrines has failed as completely as it was 
predicted it would fail at the start of the movement. 
Mr. Booth no doubt began with the ordinary revivalist 
fervour of the ignorant evangelist, induced partly by 
sincerity partly by vanity, and the natural instinct of 
minds like his to assert superiority by threatening and 
exhorting with the authority of a prophet with a 
mission. As time went on the quack element came 
more to the front, and the glorification of William 
Booth began to be the main element in the scheme. 
His brass bands, and bogus military uniforms for men 
and women, his claims to unlimited obedience from his 
followers, his professed asceticism, with interludes of 
such revels as International Congresses, his threats 
and cajoleries, and his talk half buffoonery and half 
couched in religious phraseology, are all carefully de- 
vised to catch the half-witted lovers of vulgar mysteries 
who always swarm after leaders of Mr. Booth’s type. 
The ‘‘army” has not contributed one valuable idea in 
theology or Church organisation. It has only revived 
with additional degeneracies the emotional excesses of 
some sects of the Methodists and Ranters, which had 
almost disappeared amongst them with the growth of 
education and the sense of self-respect, when the 
Salvation Army began to debase the coinage of religious 
emotion and thought. The doctrine that Christianity 
must be preached by vulgar people in order to adapt it 
to the needs of the common people has been proved to 
be false ; as the common people do not join the ‘‘ army” 
unless they belong to the smart, perky, conceited 
young men and women whose nerves crave excitement, 
and to whom the Bohemian life of the ‘‘army”’ is 
pleasanter than a settled industrial life. It seems 
to us a very serious thing to have called into existence 
*crowd of desultory idlers living as parasites on con- 
tributions forced by persistent and assiduous begging 
from people of their own class who, unlike the Salva- 
tionists, do work. An unnecessary crowd of persons 
claiming ‘‘ spiritual” functions, which simply mean the — 
Stirring up of an abnormal so-called religious excitement, | 
is not only an economic evil but it threatens danger in | 


various ways to what may be described under the 
general term of morality. We do not believe that it is 
possible for the methods of the ‘‘ army” to be pursued 
without doing serious harm. There is a tendency just 
now to take the “army” into favour. Mr. Booth has 
won the admiration of many for his Whiteley-like 
cleverness in conducting his religious business. He 
has had the shrewdness not to come into collision with 
the unimaginative, stolid, commonplace Britisher of the 
tradesman class who would not tolerate a Dowie 
er a Clapton Prophet. Claims such as these im- 
postors have made would arouse their suspicions. He 
has even become a kind of recognised personage of 
whom many people are in a humorous, easy kind of 
fashion rather proud, as if we had in him a Britisher 
who had really struck out an original idea and made 
something of it. We hope that a healthy feeling of 
disgust for the whole thing will be the result of this 
blatant International Congress. Mr. Booth has made 
one of his audacious claims to be assisted by a million- 
aire in purchasing the finest site in London for the use 
of his egregious ‘‘army”. If any millionaire were likely 
to be persuaded, it would be disgraceful to devote such 
an area to sucha purpose. It ought not to have been 
given over even temporarily to an architectural abomi- 
nation, representing only too faithfully the tawdry 
vulgarities of the Salvationists. 


THE ESSENTIAL KAFFIR.* 


NV R. DUDLEY KIDD has attempted a difficult 

task, to compress everything worth saying 
about the Kaffirs—that is the Bantu peoples of South 
Africa—into a single volume which shall present in a 
‘‘composite”’ portrait ‘‘the essential spirit or per- 
sonality of the Kaffr”. He says ‘‘in a word, it is an 
artistic presentation that is offered, in order that when 
the reader puts down the book he may feel not so much 
that he knows a great deal about the Kaffirs—this he 
may better do by reading other books—but that he 
knows the Kaffir’’. Considering the vast scope of the 
subject, the design is certainly ambitious. To what 
extent it is also successful, each reader will judge for 
himself, probably according to his like or dislike of the 
plan adopted. 

Necessarily that plan must here and there result in a 
certain scrappiness of treatment. Thus in a serious 
work dealing with the natives—and everything about 
them—who reside in the enormous territory between the 
Zambesi and Cape Agulhas, ten pages is scarcely 
enough to devote to the matter of War, which, as the 
author truly tells us, is the principal occupation of savage 
tribes whereon their very existence depends. The 
truth is that the great book on the aboriginal inhabitants 
of South Africa remains to be written and it will have 
to be in many volumes, a volume to each tribe or 
group of tribes. Notwithstanding Mr. Kidd’s ingenious 
arguments some people will remain doubtful as to 
whether it is really possible to construct a satisfactory 
‘*composite” picture out of peoples so different in 
blood, appearance, habits and moral qualities as are, 
for instance, Zulus and Bushmen, or Hottentots and 
certain sections of the Basutos. These and others all 
deserve separate treatment. 

After this criticism, which when everything is said 
depends for much of its force upon individual opinion, 
it is pleasant to be able to bear testimony to the many 
merits of Mr. Kidd’s book, which should certainly be 
read by all who are interested in its subject, especially 
as it is well and agreeably written and the work of one 
who has cultivated the rare and precious gift of obser- 
vation. A word must be added as to the hundred 
photographic plates with which it is adorned. These 
are really excellent, representing as they do Kaffirs of 
every sort and condition, of both sexes and of all 
ages engaged upon their daily tasks, resting, idling, 
dancing, love-making and so forth. They have a 
real and permanent value and show these people as 
they are. 


* «The Essential Kaffir.” By Dudley Kidd. London: Black. 
1904. 
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The general impression left upon the minds of most 
readers of Mr. Kidd’s pages probably will be that he 
has no exalted idea of the Bantu section of the human 
family. Some may think indeed that he underrates 
them as a whole. Thus he says—to take one example 
—that ‘‘they have the greatest fear of death”. Now 
is this the fact? Doubtless Kaffirs, like other people, 
would rather live than die, but who is there that does 
not prefer light to darkness? And who can die with 
more dignity than a Kaffir ? 

Once it fell to my lot to be obliged to superintend 
the execution of a chief of Swazi blood who had ordered 
the killing of some white men. Never shall | forget 
the fashion in which he met his end. No sign of fear 
did he show as he walked through the grey mist 
of the morning to that place of doom. There was 
no prayer for mercy, or even for delay. When I asked 
him if he had words to speak, he replied that all his 
words were spoken. While the drunken executioner 
bungled about him, he stood still as a statue, indifferent, 
contemptuous almost. This man at least had no fear 
of death and many cases of similar courage have come 
within my own experience. Looking at the thing on a 
larger scale, did the regiment which Panda sent to help 
his favourite son, Umbelazi, in his struggle for the 
succession with Cetewayo, fear death? My late friend, 
Sir Melmoth Osborn, who, with the exception of John 
Dunn, was I think, the only white witness of this 
fearful battle of the Tugela in 1856, told me that when 
the tide of war turned against Umbelazi he saw the 
charge of those three thousand veterans. A regiment 
came out to meet them and the roar of the shields as 
they kissed was like the roar of thunder. Asa great 
ocean wave seems to hesitate when it meets the sunken 
rocks, then rises and pours over them, so did that 
regiment halt and sway awhile, then roll over its foes 
and leave them dead. A fresh impi rushed forward 
and these too they destroyed. Then the six hundred 
of them that were left formed a ring upon a knoll of 
ground and there fought on till they perished to the 
last man, buried beneath the heaps of the slain of 
Cetewayo. Again, did those Zulus fear death who 
hurled their naked bodies against the Martini bullets 
on the open plain of Ulundi, perishing by the hundred 
in their mad attempt to break the British square ? 

Still among the Bantu peoples there are doubtless 
many cowardly tribes. This is therefore one of the 
points upon which it is difficult to pass a general 
opinion. Here the composite portrait must be de- 
ceiving. 

Mr. Kidd, if I read him right, holds that the Kaffir 
religious belief is of the very vaguest, that ‘‘it is im- 
possible to reduce this chaos to order” and there are 
many who agree with him. Others however have a 
different opinion. Thus the late Mr. Fynney, with 
whom | often talked over these matters, and who, with 
the exception of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, perhaps 
knew the Zulus better than any man of his day, says, 
‘* That the natives have a distinct religious belief there 
can be no doubt. I do not refer to what they may have 
heard since their contact with missionaries; but one 
which dates long centuries back before the missionary 
was ever heard of. They acknowledge the existence of 
a Supreme Being, who created all things and who 
dwelleth in the heavens, whose power is infinite”. 
Again he tells how he heard a chief praying to the 
Amatongo or spirits, and says that the prayer was 
beautiful. It returned thanks for mercies past, breathed 
a hope that the hand of affliction might be withdrawn 
from them, that the sacrifice which they were offering 
might be accepted through faith and guidance vouch- 
safed to them which should lead their feet into a path 
acceptable to the spirits. 

Mr. Kidd mentions a ‘‘ Queen of Heaven” who, he 
says, is worshipped by various native tribes. It would 
be interesting to know if this is the same divinity 
whom the Zulus call, or used to call, Nomkubulwana or 
the Inkosazana ye Zulu, which means the Princess of 
Heaven. This princess was said to be white and clad 
in white, an angel in the form of a beautiful young 
maiden. She appeared to her chosen prophets from 
time to time and warned them when any great calamity 
was about to fall upon the land. I believe that her last 
' visit is reported to have taken place just before the 


Zulu war. Whether natives have or have not definite 
religious ideas, it is at least certain that their belief in 
ghosts is lively and ever present. To this anyone who 
has mixed with them can testify. A servant of my 
own refused to fetch water from a pool which was 
quite close to the waggon because he said that the 
place was haunted and he did not wish to meet the 
spirits. 

Perhaps Mr. Kidd, though again this is a matter of 
opinion, might have said a little more of those native 
virtues which shine so brightly amongst many failings, 
ignorances and bestialities; such as the absolute 
honesty of the best of them and their conspicuous 
fidelity to the person, white or black, whom they regard 
as their chief. I recollect that in the early days before 
there were such things as railways and telegraphs, to 
take one example of this honesty, Sir Melmoth Osborn, 
who was then Resident Magistrate at Newcastle in 
Natal, had difficulty in transmitting the amount of the 
hut-tax of the district—about £7,000 in gold, I think— 
to the Treasury at Maritzburg, two hundred miles away. 
He used to overcome it by summoning a few of his 
native indunas or policemen, strapping the gold about 
their middles and ordering them to deliver it to the 
proper authorities at Maritzburg. On no occasion was 
2 single sovereign lost although it would have been 
easy enough for those men to slip across the border 
into Zululand and never be heard of more. Now few 
of us would care to try this experiment with Europeans 
of the same class knowing that if our judgment of 
character chanced to be at fault, we should be called 
upon to make good the loss. It may be remembered 
that at the end of his career, Lobengula the Matabele 
king trusted two white men in this fashion with results 
as tragic as they were painful. So far as it is possible 
to judge, the roguery of these troopers resulted in the 
death of Major Wilson and his men. This at least 
was stated at their trial. 

As regards the matter of native fidelity many remark- 
able instances come to my mind which I have no space 
to quote. I speak of the quality with respect, however, 
as on one occasion it saved my life. 

To sum up: among the South African natives there 
are many brave and loyal men, able and good also and 
not irreligious according to their lights. These are the 
leaven which should be taken account of in estimating 
the lump. Were an intelligent Zulu to spend some 
years in examining into the life and customs of our 
great British cities, he might, whilst keeping within 
the bounds of truth, write a book that would shock a 
Hottentot. Thus the records of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children would furnish him 
with an excellent text. Yet in South Africa, personally 
I never even heard of a case of the brutal maltreatment 
of a black child by its relatives, and I do not suppose 
that the ‘‘ essential” nature of the natives has greatly 
varied since I left the land. 

Mr. Kidd seems to be of opinion that Unandi, the 
mother of Chaka the Zulu Napoleon, died a natural 
death, as indeed might be gathered from the account by 
Fynn (who must not be confounded with Mr. Fynney) 
published in that invaluable though somewhat confusing 
work (not included in the author’s bibliography), ‘‘ The 
Annals of Natal” by the late Mr. John Bird, which I 
remember reviewing in these columns about seventeen 
years ago. Mr. Fynney, however, states positively and 
told me by word of mouth, that Chaka added to 
his numberless crimes by stabbing his mother with his 
famous toy assegai, a fact of which he says ‘‘ this seems 
almost incredible but it is vouched for as the truth by 
hundreds of Zulus”. The awful mourning that followed 
was a trap planned by this monster to get rid of all 
whom he feared or hated. The most of the seven 
thousand whom he killed upon that occasion, if not all 
of them, were not ‘‘ mothers,” as is suggested in the 
book under notice, but men. Indeed, Chaka walked 
through the crowd and whenever he saw an enemy 
whose tears had run dry from exhaustion, pointed at 
him with his assegai saying, ‘‘ Take him away, the 
brute who does not weep when my mother is dead”. 
It is true that the women suffered afterwards, hundreds 
of them being put to death because they dared to be 
pregnant when the ‘‘ Mother of the Heavens ”’—that is 
Unandi—was dead. The point is not important, but 
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I venture to record what I believe is the truth of the 
matter. 

One of Mr. Kidd’s most interesting chapters is his 
last on the future of the Kaffir who, as he says truly, 
is now ‘‘seen at one of the awkward ‘joins’ of his- 
tory.” Uponthis question most people, like our author, 
will agree that prophecy is unwise. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, the Bantu race is not dying out as is 
the fate of so many aborigines when they come in con- 
tact with the white man. On the contrary it is in- 
creasing. Mr. Kidd states asa fact ‘‘that the Kaffir 
js as a rule incapable of developing mentally beyond a 
certain stage”. Is this the case? To tell us that 
“the Kaffir has made but little progress during the 
last few centuries” certainly does not prove it, for 
until quite recently he has had no opportunity of 
making progress. How if he should learn the advan- 
tages of combination and begin to develop a national 
as distinguished from a tribal spirit? There lies the 
white man’s danger. Mr. Kidd is of opinion that after 
the gold mines are worked out its native population 
may prove to be South Africa’s chief asset. Is it not 
possible that then, or afterwards, South Africa may 
again become the chief asset of its native population ? 

H. Riper Haccarp. 


THE CAFES OF PARIS. 
v.—‘* ON THE ZINC.” 


~AYS this workman to the other workman, and says 
this cabman to the other cabman, ‘‘ Viens prendre 
un verre sur le zinc, mon vieux ”’. 

To foreign ears, something coarse about ‘‘ taking a 
glass on the zinc”. In foreign minds, no small 
marvelling as to what ‘‘ the zinc” may really be. And 
then, perhaps, the foreigner’s ardent prayer that he may 
never, never be reduced to ordering refreshment across 
“the zinc’. However, in the little wineshops that 
have as sign ‘‘The Rendez-vous of Cabmen”, ‘‘ The 
Cat who Smokes”, and ‘‘ The Gate of Paradise”’, the 
“zinc” is scrubbed and polished every morning, and, 
at mid-day, shines like silver. It is just a zinc counter, 
just a zinc bar. And on it, bottles and bottles, and 
thick, heavy glasses, and the inevitable saucers, and 
the game of dice, and the proprietor’s pipe and tobacco 
pouch, and his children’s toys, and a jug of flowers, and 
a box of cheap envelopes and writing-paper. ‘‘ En 
famille, quoi?” In ‘The Gate of Paradise”, we are 
entirely chez nous. No attempt at smartness, and no 
ceremony. Bare wooden tables, and rough hard chairs, 
for those who are too lazy to take up a position at “‘ the 
zinc”: and the customers themselves carry over their 
glasses to the tables, and themselves bear them back 
to be replenished. Here, in ‘‘ The Gate of Paradise”, 
we are all ‘‘copains”, all ‘‘camarades”. Here, we 
address one another familiarly as ‘‘tu”. And here, 
also, we ‘‘tutoie” the stout proprietor who stands 
behind ‘‘the zinc” in his shirt-sleeves, washing and 
drying the glasses, and serving out generous measures 
of wine, syrups, and strong waters at fifty, twenty, and 
twenty-five centimes a time. 

_Always a goodly company in ‘‘The Gate of Para- 

dise”, and everyone sipping, smoking, and gossiping. 
Opposite, a cab-rank : so cabmen. Near-by, the street 
all “up ”; so workmen. And the cabmen with their 
whips, in their tall glazed hats; and the workmen in 
their faded blue corduroy trousers, jerseys, and red 
Waistbands. 


“Patron”, says a jovial, red-faced cabman to the > 


Proprietor, ‘‘ I must write a letter”. And is given the 
box of envelopes and writing-paper. And carefully 
selects, and dirties, an envelope and a sheet of paper 
with his large, rough fingers. And then explains to 
the company that he is about to write to his father, who 
resides near Bordeaux. An amazing father, and an 
amazing mother! ‘‘ None like them”, declares the 
cabman, ‘‘ they would astonish you”. Sixteen children, 
and age of the parents eighty-four and eighty-nine. 


But they are almost bent in half, through having | 
laboured in the fields; and they might pass suddenly 
Alors”, says | 
' and a flushed, merry, amazing deputation. Arm-in-arm 


away through old age and exhaustion. 


the cabman, “Je vais aller les voir”. Replies the 


' scores. 


stout proprietor, ‘‘C’est bien, ca”. Adds a workman, 
“You have a heart”. Continues the cabman, ‘I 
shall surprise them. I shall go up to the farm and say 
‘Eh bien, la vieille’, and, ‘ Eh bien, le vieux’. And 
they will cry, ‘It is Jules!’ Then we shall embrace one 
another”. With a rusty, inky pen, the cabman Jules 
laboriously begins his letter, After reflecting deeply, 
and after having produced a line or two, he announces, 
‘*This is not to tell them I am coming. I am going 
to surprise them. So this is to say that I cannot 
embrace before the end of the year”. And is pleased 
with his little fraud. And grins at the prospect of 
taking his parents unawares. And importantly remarks, 
**T ha#e four hundred francs. Ah, there shall be no 
economising! On fera la féte. The old one shall 
smoke his cigar, and the vieille shall have five louis to 
put away in the wardrobe. And then on Sunday. 
...” But returns suddenly to his letter ; leaves us 
to imagine what costly, extravagant, royal rejoicing 
there will be on Sunday. 

Two very old cabmen, grey, wrinkled, and weather- 
beaten, playing écarté with greasy cards, and who lift 
their card on high, and flourish it wildly in the air, 
before bringing it down with a bang upon the table. 
Then, three workmen throwing dice for drinks. And 
their neads come sharply together as they count the 
And so violently do they throw the dice that 


they shoot off ‘‘the zinc” on to the floor. Imme- 


| diately, workmen and also cabmen on the floor, in 


quest of the missing dice. And workmen and cabmen 
losing their hats, and jostling one another, and worry- 
ing the old legs of the wrinkled, weather-beaten écarté 
players, who shout, ‘‘ Imbeciles, animals, leave us in 
peace”, and who threaten to kick out and lay about 
them with their whips. The dice recovered, everyone 
returns to ‘‘the zinc” ; and again, in ‘‘ The Gate of 
Paradise ”’, is there throwing, and counting, and ejacu- 
lating, and—— 

‘*Salut”’, says a newcomer, with a hiccough. A 
carpenter, bareheaded, in a white apron, who, by his 
own confession has had much on the * zinc”’, but who 
is ready to have more. ‘‘ Quite alarming”, he says 
thickly, ‘* the number of wine-shops on this boulevard ”. 
And beams on the company ; and then approaching the 
cabman Jules, who is still struggling with his letter, he 
inquires, ‘‘It’s for me, that letter?” Amiable Jules, 
who explains that his letter is to ‘le vieux” at Bor- 
deaux, and who proceeds to tell the story of his ap- 
proaching journey! ‘‘C’est beau, ¢a”, says the 
carpenter. And is quite overcome with emotion. And 
wrings the cabman Jules painfully by the hand. And 
insists upon drawing Jules towards the ‘‘ zinc” where, 
after giving an order, he places his hand on the cab- 
man’s shoulder and boisterously announces, will 
come with you to Bordeaux. Yes, we will pass the 
night together, and leave to-morrow morning. And I 
will tell les vieux what an admirable son you are; and 
when you have embraced them enough I will embrace 
them also, and then we will all embrace one another ”’. 
Excellent Jules, who only laughs. Patient Jules, who 
listens to the carpenter’s rambling, incoherent story of 
how a brother carpenter robbed him of three customers : 
which mean, ungentlemanly behaviour has provoked 
him to enter many wine-shops. A rare occurrence— 
‘* because”, hiccoughs the carpenter, ‘‘I hold alcohol 
in horror. It is poison. It is the cause of shame and 
crime”. But nevertheless gulps down his absinthe, 
and announces his attention of buying a bottle of 
cognac for the journey to Bordeaux on the morrow. 

‘*Salut, les copains”, cries a voice, also with a 
hiccough. And into ‘‘ The Gate of Paradise” comes 
a cabman who has been freely indulging in strong 
waters, and behind him his fare—a tall, thin, rigid 
man—who has plainly joined him in his drinking. 
Again, the story of the journey to Bordeaux, related 
this time by the carpenter. 

“Listen”, cries the carpenter, ‘‘ we will all go to 
Bordeaux’. 

‘IT am ready”, says the cabman. 
agrees his rigid fare. 

‘““We will all pass the night together”, says the 
cabman, ‘‘ and leave to-morrow morning”. 

So, a veritable deputation for le vieux and la vieille ; 


‘* Certainly ”, 
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are the cabman and carpenter, and they would gather 
Jules into their embrace; but Jules breaks away to 


| 


finish his letter, and is regarded unblinkingly, with | 


the profoundest interest by the tall, thin man who, after 
each sip of his glass, becomes rigider and rigider, and 
at last looks positively alarming in his rigidity. 

Embarrassed, Jules amiably inquires, ‘‘I interest 
you ?” 
as he merely replies : 

‘* Bordeaux.” 

Dice rattling, and cards being brought down with a 
bang upon the table, and the stout proprietor busily 
washing, drying, and refilling glasses, and the carpenter 
and cabman still locked arm-in-arm, and the tall, thin 
man rigider than ever. 

‘‘Bordeaux”, he murmurs, gently. And the pro- 
prietor, pushing him a glass of wine across “* the zinc”, 
announces ‘‘ Voila, un bordeaux”. But the rigid man 
smilingly replies, ‘‘ Bordeaux the town, Bordeaux the 
harbour”. 

‘* A Bordeaux, 4 Bordeaux”, chant the cabman and 
carpenter, always arm-in-arm, rocking to and fro. 

**Jules, says a cabman in the doorway, ‘‘ here’s a 
bourgeois asking for your cab”. 

Cautiously and cleverly does Jules slip out of the 


café, without attracting the attention of the cabman, | 


carpenter, and rigid one. All of a sudden, however, 
the carpenter misses him, and asks for him, and is told 
that Jules has taken his departure. And then does the 
carpenter hurry the cabman out of ‘‘ The Gate of Para- 
dise ’ and up to the cab-rank opposite, and then does 
the rigid one—fearfully rigid—stalk after them. Atthe 
door of ‘*The Gate of Paradise” assemble the remain- 
ing customers and the proprietor. 

** Where is he ?” cries the carpenter. 

** Yes, where is he?” hiccoughs the cabman. 

‘* He is driving a bourgeois to the Rue Lafayette”, 
comes the answer. 


‘*We must follow him”, smilingly observes the rigid 
one. 

Quickly cries the carpenter. 

On to his box clambers the cabman, and into the 
fiacre get the carpenter (bareheaded, in his white 
apron) and the rigid one. Almost a collision with a 
tram, and a volley of abuse from the cabman. Out of 
the windows pop the heads of the carpenter and rigid 
one. And thus they disappear, with the cabman now 
bending perilously on the one side to listen to the 
rigid one and next stooping on the other side to catch 
the excited communications of the carpenter. 


Joun F. MAcpDona.p. 


CLEMENT SCOTT’S WORK. 


HERE is always something rather ghastly in the 
thought that every daily newspaper keeps in its 
pigeon-holes obituary notices of every living man or 
woman who is at all conspicuous. Rather ghastly, 
this careful preparation of salutes to follow ‘ pat” on 
that which may strike down unawares its actual 
victim. Even in the case of a man whose death has 
been long foreseen, sensitive people would prefer 
that the end should be patiently awaited by journalists, 
for composition, not less than for publication, of the 
elegies. I admit that any single daily paper which 
submitted to this ideal would find itself at a grave dis- 
advantage with its competitors. I suppose, too, it 
were Utopian to hope that all the proprietors and 
editors might hold a conference, and feel their way to 
a general disarmament—a general consent to clear 
these pigeon-holes of their contents. But it is natural 
to desire ‘ven an impossible remedy for an un- 
seemly s .tem. This particular system is even 
less pleasing when the subject of the pigeon-holed | 
obituary is a man intimately associated with the 
newspaper to which the pigeon-hole belongs; and 
especially worse if the obituary contain a destructive 
criticism of his services to that newspaper. I wonder 
if the obituarist of the ‘* Daily Telegraph ” has already 
recorded that Mr. Bennet Burleigh was not, in the 
true significance of the word, a war-correspondent, and | 
that Lord Burnham was not, in the true significance of 


And a smile breaks over the rigid man’s face | 


| true significance of the word, a critic”. 


_ be more often sharply wrong than sharply right. 


| aS a reactionary. 


the word, a Baron. These would be ungracious Say- 
ings ; but not less ungracious than to say of the late 
Mr. Clement Scott, as was said of him inthe ‘“ Daily 
Telegraph” last Monday, that ‘‘he was not, in the 
Perhaps 
the ungraciousness may be condoned for the candour; 
one cannot but admire the candour of a newspaper 
which states that what it purveyed as criticism for 
twenty-five years was not really criticism at all. How- 
ever, I am concerned rather with the validity of the 
statement than with the propriety of making it ; and | 
think that to deny that Mr. Scott was a critic betrays a 
stupidly and dangerously narrow view of the functions 
of criticism. ‘‘ A brilliant impressionist, an unflinching 
advocate, a fearless partisan if you will, but”, reiterates 
the pious obituarist, ‘‘not a critic”. It is evidently 
implied that a critic is a dry person, who can minutely 
dissect his subject, and then can separate those parts of 
it which are respectively, according to certain rules which 
he has learnt, good and bad, and can then with a steady 
hand weigh them in a pair of scales and register the 
balance for our inspection ; and it is evidently implied 
that no other kind of person is a critic. Well, the kind 
of person here described is indubitably a critic, and in- 
dubitably a useful critic, and not so uncommon as one 
might fear. But it is foolish to pretend that he exhausts 
the possibilities. It is foolish to pretend that the art of 
criticism includes nothing which is outside his range. 
There are many other kinds of authentic critic; and 
one of them is he who passionately loves the art-form 
which is his subject, and cannot treat it calmly 
—must, rather, dance around it in a frenzy of worship, 
like a Bacchanal around the woodland altar. On such 
a man we must keep a watchful eye. We must not 
implicitly trust him. We may dance with him, but 
warily, ready to retire at any moment and leave him to 
his own gyrations. Assuredly, such a man is apt to be 
dangerous. He is full of passionate superstitions. 
He, for whom his altar is the world’s hub, must needs 
falter in knowledge of the world. His sense for art 


| overrides his sense for life; and, since life is art’s 


theme, his judgments must often be amiss. Moreover, 
it is likely that he, like other fanatics, will be as narrow 
as he is intense in his interpretation of the nature of 
his god. For him his god is this and this, but not 
that and that. Some sacrifices on the altar are, 
he thinks, acceptable, but others are abominable. 
Some methods of art, thinks such a critic, are 
right, but others are all wrong. The truth is, of 
course, that in every art all the methods are right, and 
the only thing that matters is the degree of skill used 
in the practice of this method or that. But it is likely, 
and usual, that the very intensity which makes a man 
whole-hearted in devotion to one art-form will foster 
in him strong predilections and prejudices concerning 
the various methods in that art-form. Thus will he be 
often blind to the merits of a thing well done in a way 
of which he disapproves, and blind often to the 
defects of a thing ill done in the way of which he 
approves. On the other hand, he will be a far 
keener and more stimulating interpreter of good 
things within his rubric than ever can be his more 
expansive—and therefore less intensive—brother in 
criticism ; and a far keener and more stimulating ex- 
poser of bad things outside his rubric. His work will 
teem with injustice ; but also he will be capable of a 
finer justice than can be dealt by gentlemen who lack 
his limitations. You may prefer the writer who, having 


| no point of view, is never wrong. But it is unfair to 


withhold the title of critic from the writer who, having 
a point of view, is either sharply right or sharply 


wrong. Sucha writer, and such acritic, was Mr. Clement 
| Scott. 


I admit that, in his later period—the period in 
which his writings were known to me—he seemed to 
He 
was wont to pour scorn on those critics who had been 


_in their cradles whilst he was fighting the good fight 


of dramatic progress. I was one of these critics, and 
it was our misfortune that he, subject to the inexorable 
law of time, was no longer in the vanguard, lustily 
and invaluably one of ourselves. We knew him only 
Other reactionaries there were, 
but they did not count. He alone was redoubtable, 
in virtue of that very intensity which had made 
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him erst a redoubtable progressive, and in virtue 
of the power to express that intensity through the 
medium of writing. He alone had, as it were, a voice 
that carried. Not every intense person has that, though 
none but the intense person has it. There are emo- 
tionally intense persons whose voices don’t carry 
among the many, and intellectually intense persons 
whose voices don’t carry even among the few—persons 
whose vocal cords don’t happen to have the needful 
formation ; in other words, persons born without the 
talent for writing. It is easy to say that Mr. Scott 
was a bad writer. But a writer, most assuredly, he 
was. His language lived—lived every moment of that 
brief life for which it was destined. Born awfully in 
the small hours amid printers’ devils, it came to 
crow and kick lustily on all our breakfast-tables. 
A short life, but a merry one—a very real one 
so far as it went. Never was journalism more hot 
and strong, more provocative. We might laugh, 
we often did laugh; but we could not help being 
rather angry, too. For here was a voice that carried, 
and instinctively we wanted to interrupt it, to shout it 
down, to intercept the mischievous message that it 
carried to the public. It seemed such a pity that this 
voice had been bestowed on a man insensible to 
just those things which ought, in the higher interests 
of the theatre, to have been especially encouraged. Tous, 
anxious coddlers of the drama of ideas, anxious gropers 
for the drama of beauty, it was painful to watch this 
doughty man trampling on every idea as on some 
noxious beetle, and bayoneting poor beauty. Certainly, 
Mr. Scott did harm to British drama during the 
"nineties. But he had helped it not less signally 
throughout the two preceding decades. When first he 
began to write, British drama lay at its nadir, woe- 
begone and contemned. Mr. Scott, with his vivid love 
of the theatre, and his dreams of what a vivid thing 
drama ought to be, was shocked and appalled. He 
went about with a banner and a bludgeon, exhorting 
and menacing; and gradually the listless throng was 
shamed. New life crept into the drama, and Mr. 
Scott tended it jealously, lovingly. Let us remember 
him as he was then, in his youth and prime, the keen 
reformer—the leader on the right side. And let us 
not forget that throughout his life he did more than any 
other man to keep the public interested in the theatre. 
In England the theatre has always been an artificial 
institution. Playgoing is not in our veins. We must 
needs be driven to the theatre. And Mr. Scott, even 
when he was standing in the way of dramatic 
progress, was indirectly doing good, for that he 
excited interest not less in what he hated than in what 
he loved. People were tempted to see what he cursed, 
not less surely than they were tempted to see what he 
blessed. It is bad to excite animosity against good 
things. But it is worse to engender indifference to 
them. That is what the ordinary critic succeeds in 
doing. Thus Mr. Scott, with his perfervidly positive 
‘spirit, may have done, even in the ‘nineties, more good 
than harm. But, after all, he is chiefly memorable not 
as a stimulator of public interest in plays, nor as a 
reformer of drama in his earlier years, but as a critic 
of the art of acting. In that department of criticism 
he was unrivalled. Here, too, he was not always 
a safe guide. He had his antipathies and his 
predilections. But, at worst, how entertaining were 
his diatribes and his pwans! At best—and his 
best was frequent—how just and _ penetrating 
they were! Certainly, our mimes suffered a very 
teal loss when Mr. Scott ceased to write about 
their art—an art for which so few English critics 
possess any sense at all, and for which Mr. Scott’s 
sense was incomparably keen. It seems a pity that 
he, whose labour was so imbued with love, outlived 
the capacity for labour—did not die, as he would 
have wished to die, “in harness”. But, had he died 
So, one could not have seen him thus quickly in per- 


spective, appreciating in him the so much that was | 


admirable. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


Repent again ? 


THE DEATH OF AGRIPPINA. 


(From an unfinished play.) 
Scene: A Hall in the villa of Nero at Bate. 


Nero. How long have I to wait, and hardly breathe ? 
Do you not feel, Poppza, that the night 
Waits, like an awful minister of death, 

Silently, and the open eyes of heaven 

Are watching to behold that thing which now 

Is to be done under the sleepless moon ? 

Poppa. The night is like a day ; there is no wind, 
The sea is white, and not a breathing ripple 
Sighs over on the sand. 

NERO. If I should look 
Upon the sea, one horror would be there, 

Like this lean horror growing like a tree 

Out of the rooted poison in my soul. 

Poppa. Think no such thoughts; be merry; drink 

this wine. 

Nero. Will it not taste of blood? I cannot drink it. 

Poppa. So sick already? Would you if you could 
You would not if you could 
Call Anicetus back, undo the deed, 

Unking yourself. 

NERO. I fear, more than the deed, 

The undoing of it, yet I fear the deed. 

Popp#a. This is some play you act in that obscure 
Theatre of your soul: act not too well ; 

The actor grows the part. 

NERO. If I should live 
To be Orestes, driven about the world 
By household Furies ; if I should lose my sleep, 
Hunger and thirst, and all that nature gives 
To fill the vacancy of time, which else 
Aches full with thinking ; if I should forget 
All, but to-night, and this one endless night, 

Night after night, making a night of day, 

Recur, and be my lifetime ; if... 

. Popp-&a. No more. 

Let days to come write their own chronicle ; 

But you, sleep and forget. 

NERO. Your hands are clean, 

But I have done a deed at which the world 

Shall wonder, and turn pale ; I have done that 

Which writes me among men who went beyond 

The common bounds of evil; I have killed 

My honour among men, given up my right 

To the general warmth and shelter of the earth ; 

And yet you bid me sleep ! 

Poppa. You may sleep sound, 
Now, and now first ; you have given sleep to Rome, 
Because no woman stirs that civil strife 
Which keeps men from their beds. 

NERO. It is for this, 
And the gods know it, that I have done this thing ; 
And I will pay the price. Give me the wine ; 

I'll drink it. 
NERO. 

The utmost pang of nature. 

Anicetus will fail twice ? 


Drink ; be strong. 
I am strong to bear 
Do you think 


Popp#a. My life on it. 
Nero. I have not known a night that went so slow.’ 


But he must bring me proof. If he should come 

And say, | have done this, and lie to me, 

And she should live to shame me! She has craft 

And an imperial pride: she will not die, 

She’ll not consent to die. The second time 

She will come in, not answering a word, 

And banish her accusers. It’s not possible 

That she'll accept of death from such a slave. 

She will beat down the eyes of all his swords, 

She will walk through the swords, and come to me 

And smile her dreadful smile. She will come in. . . 

{A sound of feet is heard: he pauses, listens, 

clutches hold of Poppza, and says in a 
terrified whisper] 

She is coming. 

[Men appear at the top of the steps leading up 

from the sea, and the body of Agrippina, 
covered from head to foot, is brought in on a 
litter. It is set down, and Nero slowly goes 
up to it, uncovers the face, and gazes on it. 
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The door of the banqueting-hall opens, and 
the feasters come out, at first slowly, then 
more quickly. 


1 Lorp. Who has called us from the feast ? 
2 Lorp. Someone is dead. 

1 Lorp. Who is it that is dead ? 
A | from behind |. What is it ? 

NERO. She was very beautiful. 


This is the first time that I dare look close, 
And not be chidden. She is not angry now, 
Nor sad, nor fond ; but she is beautiful. 
Was it not necessary for her to die 
That I should see her as she was, and know 
How beautiful she was ? When we are dead 
Men see us as we are, but, while we live, 
As we would have them see us. I forget 
If this dead woman were my enemy 
Or I had cause to reverence her. Now 
I reverence her dead. 

1 Lorp. Do you mark that ? 
He gazes on her in an ecstasy, 
And dreams, not sees, her. 


2 Lorp. Is he a man ? 

1 Lorp. Ah no, 
A poet, and afraid. 

NERO. Take up the body ; 


Come, we must burn this precious thing with fire, 
And render it to the gods. Come. 

_The bearers raise the litter and carry it slowly 
out through a door on the left; Nero walks 
beside them with his eyes on the face of 
Agrippina, as if in a dream. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE FRENCH PRIMITIVES. 


N this matter of the French Primitives Iam haunted to 
a most unseemly extent, by a tale of Dr. Trublet’s, 
in the ** Histoire Comique”. He told it to encourage 
a patient who was troubled by hallucinations. An 
English doctor, he said, had treated a lady for the 
same complaint. She appeared to be cured, and after 
a long retreat ventured again into the world. As she 
entered the room she saw her hostess pointing to a 
chair and inviting her to sit down. But she saw also, 
in this chair, ‘‘un vieux gentleman narquois”. Here 
was a painful dilemma. Either the lady of the house 
was an illusion, in which case the visitor might find 
herself seated in the lap of ‘un vieux gentleman 
narquois’’, or he was the phantom, and by a courageous 
act she might, in every sense, sit upon her hallucina- 
tions. She sat down, and touching the chair, breathed 
again; from that day she was free of phantoms; 
**avec le vieux gentleman narquois elle les avait 
étouffés tous sous son séant ”. 

I fancy M. Dimier and other sceptical critics faced 
by this alternative. M. Dimier is the author of an 
interesting volume recently published* in Messrs. 
Duckworth’s series uniform with the volumes on 
Michael Angelo by Sir Charles Holroyd and on 
Donatello by Lord Balcarres. M. Dimier’s researches 
have been chiefly in the history of the Fontainebleau 
school, that is to say the period when French art was re- 
constructed on models of the late Italian Renaissance ; 
and his English book deals chiefly with that movement 
and with the portrait school of the Clouets, a school which 
the exhibition at the Pavillon de Marsan has been 
widened to include. But in a preliminary chapter he 
deals with the recent attempts of French critics to make 
out a case for the existence of an important French 
school of painting in the fifteenth century, checked and 
corrupted by the Italians, and he throws a drench of 
cold doubt on this pretension. According to him what 
was French was not important, and what was important 
cannot properly be described as French. The school of 
miniature painting is admitted, and Fouquet, the 
painter of portraits as well, is an incontestable great 
man ; but is there an independent French development in 
any way comparable to that of the Van Eycks and their 
followers and the contemporary developments in Italy ? 
M. Bouchot and his colleagues have set themselves to 


* “French Painting in the XVI. Century.” Duckworth and Co. 


prove their case by the exhibition at the Louvre sup. 
plemented by a rich selection of illuminated manu. 
scripts at the Biblioth¢que Nationale. Will M. Dimier 
and other sceptics, confronted by all the primitive 
French gentlemen thus challenging the eye, have the 
courage to sit upon them as a patriotic hallucination ? 
M. Dimier is certainly right in scrutinising rather 
closely the patriotic motives and the tendency to fill 
historical gaps with a rhetorical flourish that are mixed 
with authentic fact in this critical movement. When 
we find M. Lafenestre beginning the preface to the 
exhibition catalogue with, ‘* Depuis que les Gaulois, 
nos ancétres, amis des couleurs vives et des paroles 
sonores . . .” one may suspect a tendency to translate 
any traces of artistic culture into words at least as 
sonorous as the case will admit. It is like connecting 
the British use of woad with the ‘* couleurs vives” still 
to be found among British artists and arguing thence 
to a continuity of painting from the author of the 
Pembroke diptych to that of ‘‘ The Rake’s Progress”. 
In France the gap is not so long or so nearly absolute ; 
vet, to a nation conscious, now, that France led the 
world of art in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
it is annoying to think that there was a gap at all. 
This knowledge and pride in the Gothic past are of 
course a comparatively recent thing. In the older view 
France was a barbarous country redeemed for art by 
the Italian Renaissance, and it is only by a long re- 
constitution of history and of taste that the past 
has come by its rights again. Lenoir, who saved 
so many monuments frcm Revolution pillage for the 
museum of the Grands Augustins, is one of the 
earliest figures in that revival, corresponding to our 
Carter; Victor Hugo, from the literary side, is 
another, Viollet-le-Duc is a third, and his successors 
are countless. The Gothic age, with France as the 
geographical centre of the arts, is now fully known and 


appreciated. But with this appreciation has grown a 
resentment against the sixteenth century and _ its 


importation of decadent Italians. France, it is thought, 
the country that had brought all the arts to such a 
pitch and had passed on the inspiration of sculpture to 
Italy, might surely have developed her own painting 
uncontaminated. “The latest movement in the schools 
is to grumble at the modern cosmopolitanism of the 
exhibitions and to go back for inspiration to what is 
French, to the French stock, to the French Primitives. 
But there comes that awkward gap again; to what 
Primitives? The resurrection of Fouquet was en- 
couraging, and you can speak, by a_ convenient 
rhetorical device, of ‘les Fouquet”, thus vaguely 
multiplying ; but who else? Then came the exhibition 
of the Petit Palais in 1900, and Nicholas Froment 
leaped into the breach with his ‘* Burning Bush” from 
Aix. France had a painter who had been confused 
with Ghirlandaio! Then came Bruges, all the world 
became Weales, and the daring idea came to French 
critics of annexing masters from the Netherlands. The 
Maitre de Flémalle was roped in, and a Maitre de 
Moulins was armed with tentacles. ; 
Thus the case stood. The present exhibition exhibits 
all these trophies, and a good many more. There ts 
Enguerrand Charonton of Avignon, fixed by a docu- 
ment. There is the painter of the ‘‘ Pieta” from the 
same quarter. There is a good deal more to fill up 
with, and we hear now, not only of a French School 
but of ‘‘ schools”, the school of Avignon and other 
centres. And ail that is wanted now, to make 
M. Lafenestre quite secure and happy, is a few docu- 
ments. ‘* Par pitié, Messieurs les archivistes nos amis, 
un petit document, un tout petit document, s’il vous 
plait!” Even a little document, of course, will not 
end discussion, for the case is like that of determining 
whether Mr. Sargent is an American because of his 
birth, a Frenchman because of his training, or an 
Englishman because of his residence and painting of 
‘*English types”. The unsettled question is whether 
there is a characteristic French painting in the fifteenth 
century over against the clearly marked Flemish and 
Italian varieties. 
I have thought it well to warn intending visitors of 
the patriotic motive that is mixed with the artistic in 
the fervour excited by this exhibition and has made it 
extraordinarily fashionable. But this fervour has 
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helped the organisers to bring together a collec- 
tion that will certainly, under patient investiga- 
tion, throw fresh light on the period illustrated. 
For an idea of the problems raised and of the acute and 
learned study that is being applied to them in this 
country as well as in France, I may refer my readers to 


Mr. Fry’s articles in the ‘ Burlington Magazine”, and | 


take this opportunity of congratulating ourselves that 
we have now an organ for such scholarly work com- 
parable with those that have long existed abroad. 
Into this discussion of origins and attributions I will 


_not pretend to enter, but ask, rather, what the exhibi- 


tion offers of new and masterly to the lover of art. 
At the very entrance there is a useful corrective to 
the specialist’s bias. Two statues, of late fourteenth 
century, from the church of the Célestins, have been 
placed there, of Charles V. and his queen. Here are 
works unmistakably French, and belonging to the 
medizval inspiration, but also belonging to the art 
of all time. The sculptors of these could use the 
forms of the body in a design at once simple and 
wonderfully rich, and the disposition of the body, 
bend and turn of the neck and modelling of features are 
not only architectural; the closely charactered portrait 
is there as well. The silver relief of the king from 
Bourges upstairs is of a more abstract type, but the 
upper part, at least, is singularly noble. Taking these 
as touchstones, what is there among the paintings that 
impresses in a corresponding way ? Of Fouquet there 
can be no question. The portrait in the Louvre and 
some other examples had already given him a notable 
place in French painting ; if the Liechtenstein portrait 
shown here is certainly his, he is one of the great 
European masters of the century, comparable with 
Van Eyck. The critics place this picture at the 
end of his career, and it is curious to compare its 
breadth and robustness with the delicate miniature of St. 
Margaret from a book known to be his work. The 
range included would make him the Millais of his time. 
A more surprising appearance is that of the ‘‘ Pieta” 
already mentioned, from Villeneuve-lés-Avignon. The 
catalogue oddly speaks of it as belonging to the school 
of Froment. It is by a much greater master. The 
painter has preserved the gold background we are 
accustomed to in early Sienese painting, but in 
naturalistic command of form he is a modern. This 
combination of decoratively adjusted convention and 
naturalism is remarkable enough, but what makes the 
picture the most memorable in the exhibition is the 
emphasis he gives to dramatic expression by a strongly 
marked pictorial geometry. The rigid body of Christ 
on the Virgin’s knee is so disposed that the 
hanging arm and the legs are in strict and 


painful parallel, and the figures of the Virgin herself 


and of the Magdalen and their draperies are arranged 
to echo and reinforce the stark parallelogram in gentler, 
pitiful lines. 
the Virgin” is not so impressive as this, but has some- 
thing of the same designer’s power, at work on a 
programme very definitely traced by his patrons. 
Next to the ‘* Pieta” in beauty I am inclined to rank 
another ‘* Pieta” (84) with a lovely background of 
architecture and Alpine hills. It is labelled ‘* Ecole 
de Provence’, but has at different times been credited 
to a Flemish or an Italian painter; and it lies some- 
where between these schools. The Moulins triptych 
is not a work of the quality of those I have men- 
tioned, though the type of the angels’ faces is charm- 
ing. Among the works credited to the same painter 
are some _ interesting pictures, for example the 
‘** Nativity” (103). The Glasgow picture seems too 
good for him. 

Nicholas Froment, again, hardly deserves the noise 
that has been made about him. He is a very capable 
painter, but the design of his ‘‘ Burning Bush” is poor 
and grotesque. A painter who exceeds him in the render- 
ing of form, beauty of detail and of surface is the author 
of the “ Annunciation in a Gothic Church” (37), but 
neither is this painter a great designer ; his architecture, 
extraordinary in execution, is poor in itself and in its 
disposition behind the figures. The ‘‘ Parement de 
Narbonne” is by the Frederic Shields de ces jours- 
la, and when the general glamour is penetrated the 
majority of the pictures shown declare themselves as 


Enguerrand Charonton’s ‘ Triumph of 


in the presence of danger. 


school pieces of no great individual force or beauty. 
A work like the charming little ‘* Charles-Orland” 
ascribed to Bourdichon starts out from the walls. The 
general effect of the exhibition is of sporadic great- 
ness in a country that had become provincial com- 
pared with the great centres of art in Italy and the 
Netherlands. 

The Sixteenth Century Gallery falls outside of the 
‘* primitive” period, but brings together in a delightful 
way the drawings and paintings of the Clouets, of 
the less known Corneille de Lyon and of Francois 
Quesnel. There are other charming extras, like the 
tapestry of flowers and birds and babies hung upon 
the stairs. D. S. MacCo.t. 


TERNS AND DREAMS. 


T was terns, I think, who when some killing Scotch 
naturalist or other had wounded one of their 
number, came down to it, pitifully, as it lay on the sea, 
and bore it away upon their backs and wings. This 
incident one can better realise after having walked about 
a ternery in these northern parts—and especially when 
one has tried the experiment of interfering with the 
young. On taking one of these in the hand, the whole 
community, amounting, perhaps, to several hundreds, 
gather in one great air-filling cloud, a little above one’s 
head, and with violent sweeps, and piercing angry cries, 
seem to threaten an actual attack. Nor is this long 
delayed. After several times almost touching you as they 
sweep backwards and forwards, a fierce peck is at last 
delivered, and is followed by another and another, every 
one of which is distinctly and by no means pleasantly 
discernible through the cloth of an ordinary peaked 
cap. It is not the two parents alone who act in this 
way. Not a bird in the whole crowd but is violently 
and vengefully moved, whilst many amourgst them— 
or perhaps all by turns—seem to show an extra degree 
of fury. On letting the young thing flutter to the 
ground—and especially when it moves and struggles 
upon it—the excitement is redoubled. It seems as though 
all were animated with hope at seeing it once more 
free, a grasp of the situation not at all beyond these 
birds’ intelligence, since on other occasions, when the 
chick is fully fledged they will do their best to 
urge it to fly. This, I think, may be assumed from 
their actions, for now, paying less attention to yourself 
than to the object of their solicitude, they hover above 
the latter whilst you are yet at some distance, and 
darting down in the manner described, but more softly, 
and without the angry cry, keep touching it with the 
wing or beak, till at last, the inexperienced novice 
takes the hint and flies away with its well-wishers. 
Whether a tern that had learnt to fly would ever, if 
it lacked this encouragement, allow itself to be caught,. 
I cannot say. The young birds, however, are oftesa 
curiously lethargic when approached, and even though 
well able to run will not, as a rule, do so, but seem to 
wait to be captured. As in the case of some other 
species a well-developed instinct urges them to crouch, 
or, rather, to lie flat down, with ‘the head and neck 
extended in the same line with the body: for this, 
since they cannot fly, is the best means they have of 
escaping ‘observation, and, therefore, danger. With 
the attainment, however, of the power of flight, another 
and superior method presents itself, and the old one is, 
in consequence, given up. But is it discarded at once, 
or only gradually? The latter seems more likely, and, 
in this case, there would be a transitional period, 
during which a young bird, though able to fly, 
would be more likely to crouch than to do so, 
If so, then we see in 
this the rationale of those efforts made by the older 
birds to induce any young one, whose safety may 
be imperilled, to take to its wings. It may, thus, 
almost be said to be taught to fly, not however by the 
parents in particular, but by the community generally. 
This bears upon what I have previously remarked in 
regard to the likelihood of young terns being fed 
upon communistic principles, or that we, at least, 
see in the economy of their crowded nurseries, the 
beginning of such a process. Let it be carried 
farther, and still farther, and we get, at last, to 
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something like what prevails amongst social insects, 
with whom parental love—or, rather, the special 
parental tie—has long vanished, its place being taken 
by a widespread assumption, for the general good, of 
the parental duties. Looking at the enormous number 
of eggs laid by the queen ant or bee, we may suppose 
that the impossibility of her attending to or even dis- 
tinguishing them al!, was the groundwork on which 
the whole elaborate machinery of the nest or hive has, 
in the process of ages, been reared; and if so, in the 
difficulty, at any rate, which a bird must often have in 
finding its own young amongst hundreds, or even 
thousands of others, all of whom are constantly wander- 
ing about, we, perhaps, see a similar starting-point. 
My own view is that we do see it, and that a process, the 
end or more advanced stages of which it is impossible to 
foresee, has already begun. Why elseshould there be such 
general excitement in these tern communities when the 
young of but a single pair are menaced? The birds, 
indeed, as they cluster and dart about, remind one, 
very forcibly, of an angry swarm of wasps or hornets, 
and were they armed in the same manner, would be 
truly formidable. As it is they have, besides those 
angry pecks of which I have spoken, a more curious 
way of venting their displeasure, to which, in these 
pages, I can hardly do more than allude. 1 will merely 
say, therefore, that I have used the most appropriate 
word, and refer readers of Swift to the account which 
that great misanthrope—who, by the sheer force of his 
satire, has anticipated, to some extent, the reasoned 
truth of Darwin—has given us of the Yahoos. 

But why are these northern terns so much fiercer 
and more vengeful than those which breed in the 
south? This, at least, has been the impression which 
I have received, for though there was anger, certainly, 
when I crossed the great bank of the Chesil yet its 
manifestations were of a more ordinary kind, nor did 
I notice any acute development of it when I lifted a 
young one from the ground. Are the two, therefore, 
of different species? Once or twice it struck me that 
the Shetland kind were a trifle smaller, but this may 
have been mere fancy, nor does there seem to be any 
difference in this respect between the common and 
arctic tern, to one or other of which species the 
communities in question must have belonged. The 
two species, indeed, are so much alike that only 
an ornithologist can distinguish one from the 
other whilst the birds are alive and at liberty. 
So, at least, ornithologists tell us, but as the sole 
mark of distinction appears to consist in a hardly 
appreciable difference in the length of the tarsus, 


it is easier to understand the difficulty than how the | 


ornithological eye, unsupported by a measuring-tape, 
manages to surmount it. Personally I doubt the 


sionally like little household Pucks, with the more 
poetic figures of this fairy dream. A dream, indeed, it 
is; but more and more it passes into one of far-off 
sunnier lands—seen once, remembered now. Bluer 
becomes the sky—the sea ; softer the air. Palm-trees 
wave, the long, bright breakers are bursting on a 
coral shore, the surf roars in, hissing and sparkling, 
the gulls are the surf-riders, England is no more. 
EpMUND SELOvus, 


THE CITY. 


|= pressure for short loans usual at the turn of 
the half-year has been more accentuated than 
usual during the past week, and we are informed that 
as much as 5 per cent. was paid for day-to-day money 
on Thursday. This high rate was offered, of course, 
to avoid going to the Bank of England, which does 
not lend except for a week. The market-borrowing 
was reflected in the Bank return, which showed an 
increase of no less than 114 millions in other securities, 
and the reserve stands at about £ 25,000,000, as against 
425,600,000 last week, the net result being a reduc- 
tion of nearly 10 per cent. in the proportion. A move- 
ment of this extent illustrates once again the artificial 
nature of the returns of the other banks, for the 
pressure arises almost entirely from their money being 
taken from the market for window-dressing. One is 
almost ashamed of so often speaking of this, but the 
importance of the matter should be appreciated by the 
general public, and some day perhaps under the lead 
of those bankers who look further than a slight addition 
to their profits, we may obtain a real gold reserve other 
than that held by the Bank. 

There has not been very much activity in the stock 
markets during the past week. The feature in the 
better-class securities has been the renewed demand for 
certain home railway stocks, notably Great Westerns 
among the investment class and Dover ‘‘ A” among the 
more speculative description. The fine weather should 
result in a very satisfactory improvement in the southern 
lines more especially. 

Foreign stocks have been active and it was but 
reasonable to suppose that Japanese issues would 
mark an advance—the 4 per cent. bonds are par- 
ticularly better. The Argentine Rescission bonds to 
which attention was drawn in our last issue are also 
substantially stronger at an advance of 1f on the 
week’s quotations. 

American rails have been an uneven market, and with 


| the exception of Unions and Southern Pacifics the list 


validity of a specific distinction so attenuated ; but be | 


this as it may, these terns, in their northern and 


southern homes, seem to differ somewhat in their | 


natures even as do the respective banks on which they 


lay, with their surrounding scenery and effects of sea | 


and sky. How different are these one from another ! 
Here in these desolate and wind-swept isles, I, at least, 
though | have sometimes seen the sun, have never 
caught one glimpse of summer—nothing at all nearer 
to it than a somewhat fresher, a rather more lusty 
November. But on the Chesil Bank and in the more 
genial climate of Dorsetshire, not only is it summer, 
sometimes, for days—yes days—together, but one may 
even be, for a while, in the tropics. 
there be the mirage? Yet here it is, or, at any rate, 
something like it, for as one lies at length, and gazes 


is lower than last week. The traffic returns of the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada proved a great dis- 
appointment, as the fine weather in Canada should 
have been reflected in an increase, instead of a decrease, 
in the figures. 

The mining markets have been very tender, more 
especially in the earlier part of the week when heavy 
selling took place in the South African section, partly 
on account of certain jobbers who were forced to close 
their books at a considerable sacrifice. It was feared 


_ at one time that the account day would not pass off 


How else could | 


through the golden haze that seems to beat in waves | 


upon the hot, parched shingle, lo this is gone, and 
where it lay all glaring, a blue pellucid lake that seems 
to partake equally of the nature of sea and sky, lies 


now, cool and delightful. Into it terns, ever descending, © 


seem to plunge, or softly dip, as though it were the 
sea itself, and as they do so they either disappear 
altogether, becoming lost in azure haze, or are seen 
through it, dimly and vaguely, sitting or performing 
such actions as are proper to their shore life amidst 
those strange, new waters, from which others as con- 
stantly ascend. Gulls, too, and sometimes cormorants 
may be there, whilst dove-cot pigeons, with familiar, 
yet now half-phantasmal strut and bow, mingle occa- 


without the announcement of several failures, but 
this was fortunately averted with one exception of a 
member who was a ‘‘bull” of 15,000 Chartered 
shares. With the close of the settlement an all-round 
recovery took place, and as both the Cape and Paris 
sent buying orders it is probable that the new account 
may see a continuance of better prices. Our informa- 
tion does not confirm the gloomy cablegrams of Reuter 
as to the position of recruiting the Chinese labourers, 
and the investor should not be unduly influenced by 
the pessimistic reports which appear from time to 
time. 

The issue of a 34 per cent. loan of £3,000,000 by 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope at the issue 
price of 95 should prove a success. The stock is 
decidedly cheap at that price, as it provides a trustee 
security with the high yield of about 43 16s. 6d. per 
cent., after taking into consideration the fact that a 
full six months’ interest is payable on 1 January, 1905, 
and taking the date of redemption at 1949. 
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RECENT INSURANCE REPORTS. 
UNIVERSITY—SCOTTISH EQUITABLE. 


University is a Life assurance society, the pro- 


ceedings of which are of more than usual interest. 
As things go it is a very small Life office, but its opera- 


tions present a certain old-fashioned attractiveness, | 
which is entirely absent from most of the companies | 
which are much more familiar to the genera! public. | 
But if its business is small in quantity it is high in ~ 


quality. The University is one of the comparatively 
few companies in possession of sufficient funds to meet 
all their liabilities, if the rate of interest earned upon 
them is only 2} per cent. per annum. As a matter of 
fact the rate earned is 3} per cent., thus leaving a margin 
of 1} per cent. per annum of the funds as a contribu- 
tion to surplus and as a source of great financial 
strength. The business is conducted at a lower rate of 
expenditure than is usual among British offices, and 
the rate of bonus upon participating whole Life policies 
is a reversionary addition to the sums assured of 
£2 10s. per cent. per annum, a return which very few 
other companies are able to equal. The character of 
the bonuses may be fairly judged from the fact that the 
policies which became claims last year averaged £1,762 
for each £1,000 assured. 

In view of the excellent results which the society 
gives to its policy-holders it is to be regretted that its 
new business is so small. Even last year, when the 
new policies were fora much larger amount than usual, 
the new sums assured were only £107,000. To the 
existing policy-holders of the society it is immaterial 
whether the business expands or decreases, but con- 
sidering how much better the University is than the 
majority of Life offices it is disappointing to find it 
steadily decreasing in magnitude. With one exception, 
its funds have shown a decrease every year for the 
past eight years; this is a state of things that can only 
be regarded as unsatisfactory, and it is much to be 
desired that measures should be taken to produce a 
steady increase year by year, and put a stop to the 
aw off which has characterised this society for so 
ong. 

The Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society holds 
a prominent place among the great Scottish insurance 
companies. This is saying much for the society, since 
Scotchmen have shown themselves quite exceptionally 
capable and successful in Life assurance matters. A 
large proportion of the most successful insurance 
managers in London come from Scotland, and their 
management as a rule exhibits shrewdness, caution, 
and success. 

The new business of the Scottish Equitable for 1903 
was rather smaller than usual, but this is not surprising 
in view of the fact that it was the first year of a new 
valuation period which in this respect frequently com- 


pares unfavourably with the last year of a quinquennium. | 


There is one quite satisfactory explanation of the new 
business being somewhat smaller than usual: this is to 
be found in the fact that the directors refused a large 
number of proposals because they were not prepared 


to pay the high rate of commission which was de- | 


manded. It is well known that nearly all Life offices 
place a limit to the amount of assurance on any one life 
that they will carry at their own risk. When a company 
issues a large policy it usually reassures part of the 
amount with other offices. If the company effecting 
such a proposal pays a high rate of commission for the 
introduction, it naturally demands commission at an 
equally high rate from the office with which it effects 
the reassurance. The Scottish Equitable found it 
necessary, in the interests of its existing policy-holders, 
to decline a large amount of such reassurance business 
last year. 

The report mentions that the whole subject of com- 
missions is engaging the attention of those interested 
in the management of Life offices, but it is perhaps too 
sanguine to hope that any concerted action will be taken 
to abate the very serious abuse which now exists in 
this respect. Probably the only effective way of main- 
taining the good results given by such offices as the 
Scottish Equitable is for the directors of every first- 
class company to refuse the payment of extravagant 


commission, and to trust to the gradual education of , 


the public to avoid the companies which incur a high 
rate of expenditure, and to effect their assurances with 
those offices only which are economically managed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR FREDERICK MAURICE ON 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Oxford, 28 June, 1904. 


Sir,—I am glad to see that in distances and certain 
other matters we are approximating to an agreement 
as to the details of Moore’s retreat. You concede that 
there were ample stores at Villafranca, Lugo, and 
Betanzos, distant respectively sixty and forty-seven 
miles from each other. You hold however that Moore 
was justified in hurrying these two stages in fifty-eight 
and thirty-six hours respectively, to the destruction 
both of his men and ©f his animals, because he could 
not carry food enough to sustain them, if he took a 
more leisurely pace. I hold, on the other hand, that he 


| might have given four days to the first march and 


three to the second with great ease, because the 


food supply was ready to his hand, and transport in 


sufficient quantity was available. I suppose that you 
will grant that the infantry might have carried two 
days’ rations in their haversacks—Wellington’s men 
often carried four. It would remain therefore that in 
the first stage (Villafranca-Lugo) transport should have 
been found for two days’ rations, in the second stage 
(Lugo-Betanzos) for one day’s rations. This could 
have been procured by confiscating superfluous regi- 
mental carts and mules (as was done both by Soult 
and by Massena under similar conditions), or by leaving 
at Villafranca the sixty waggon-loads of unfortunate 
sick afterwards frozen to death on the Monte Cebrero. 
Moore left several hundred sick, as it was, at Villa- 
franca and Lugo; no honour would have been lost, 
and many lives saved, by abandoning more. My 
allusion to superfluous regimental transport may 
surprise some readers, but they may not realise that 
Moore’s army was travelling like an army of the 
Seven Years’ War, overloaded with impedimenta of all 
kinds. I may quote a few lines from Ormsby’s diary in 
illustration. On 5 January, between Villafranca and 
Lugo, the diarist rode beside a French officer of the 
Imperial Guard, one of the prisoners of Benevente. The 
latter remarked that he did not see how the English 
army could escape being overtaken and surrounded. 
“‘He pointed to the train of baggage and said the 
incumbrance of that alone was sufficient to destroy us : 
the French army would be free from this clog, and 
ought to gain on us two leagues a day”. The re- 
treating force left hundreds of waggons between Villa- 
franca and Lugo, owing to the long forced marches ; 
it destroyed several hundred more at Lugo, and yet 
brought through great quantities to Corunna. Hope’s 
divisional orders for 4 January, issued on his arrival at 
Lugo, still speak of the spare mules, and add that ‘‘ the 
greatest care must be taken to prevent the mules from 
escaping”. His orders for the last days’ marches into 
Corunna still speak of the regimental baggage along 
with the artillery train as requiring supervision and 
escorts. Finally the embarkation orders of 15 January 
give special direction that no corps is to attempt to 
find shipping for ‘‘mules and country horses of little 
value’. Clearly there were encrmous numbers of them 
still surviving. 

Finally, Sir, may I remark that you allege that Moore, 
by arriving at Corunna on 11 January (instead of 
14 January, the day which would have been rational if he 
had not hurried) was enabled to embark at leisure his 
thousands of sick and wounded and his artillery, &c. ? 
You forget that the fleet did not arrive till 14 January 
at 2P.mM. The embarkation could not therefore begin 
till the 15th—i.e. if Moore had gone at a reasonable 
pace, he would have begun embarking at exactly the 
same hour that he did after his wild rush from Astorga. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
C. Oman, 
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BLUE-WATER FALLACIES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Portsmouth, 28 June, 1904. 

Sir,—In your interesting article on ‘* Blue-Water 
Fallacies ” (with which fallacies I have no sort of sym- 
pathy), you say that ‘‘the advocates of this school of 
thought” (i.e. those who say that home defence is in 
the hands of the navy) ‘‘ are afraid of running their 
ideals to logical issue”. This must strike people in 
Portsmouth where we have recently had night attacks to 
test the possibility or otherwise of an enemy being able 
to enter the harbour, the defence being the duty of the 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 

If home defence is so entirely the navy’s affair why 
are the seaward and sea forts not manned and ammu- 
nitioned by the Royal Marine Artillery? At present 
the Lancashire R.G.A. Militia are encamped in Southsea 
Castle—possibly for a summer outing—ostensibly to 
become efficient in coast defence should the R.G.A. 
(Regulars) be required elsewhere. 

We are told that the country grumbies at Army 
Estimates but is willing to pay any amount for the 
upkeep of the navy, and if the coast forts were handed 
to the R.M.A. the men and money required for them 
would be the affair of the Admiralty. The sum required 
for Army expenditure could then be reduced (if abso- 
lutely necessary) or applied to bettering the pay of the 
soldier, and so widening the recruiting area; and to 
supplying up-to-date matériel. 

I do not suggest that the superfluous men of the 
R.G.A. should be turned adrift to fill up the workhouses. 
They might have the option of being transferred to the 
R.M.A. (which would then require more men, and 
which would gain men already trained in handling 
the guns in the forts, to which those at present in the 
Corps have not been accustomed). Those who do not 
wish to be so transferred could revert to civilian life, 
conditionally on putting in a training each year and so 
forming a useful Reserve for the R.G.A. 

Yours faithfully, 
**SKINNER’S Horse”. 


THE ETHICS OF ASSASSINATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


26 June, 1904. 

Sir,—I had just finished my SaturDAy REviEW when 
the ‘*Church Times” for the same week arrived. 
Your article on ‘‘ The Ethics of Assassination ” had 
appeared to me very much to the point if, and only if, 
the English and American Press has, as you implied, 
condoned the murder of General Bobrikoff. I turned 
to the ‘‘Church Times,” and after reading the first 
paragraph of its ‘‘Summary,” which was the first 
thing to meet my eyes, I cut it out, and now send it to 
you. Here in a leading Christian journal we have the 
murder recorded not only without a word of censure 
(to be sure, it 7s called a ‘‘ crime”) but with something 
nearly approaching to approval. 

Yours faithfully, 

[The paragraph cited bears out our correspondent’s 
description of its tenour. It is much to be regretted 
that a Church paper of so high a standing should so 
express itself.—Ep. S. R.] 


A FISCAL ILLUSION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
London, 13 June, 1904. 


Sir,—From time to time, in discussing fiscal matters, 
you have pointed out the illusory nature of the benefits 
conferred on English exporters by the ‘‘ most favoured 
nation ” clause in treaties made with various countries. 

I don’t know whether you are aware that even these 
benefits, such as they are, can be, and have been in many 
instances, nullified by subsequent ‘‘ reciprocity agree- 
ments” made by the United States with other countries. 
For example, various liqueurs, &c., coming here from 
France pay lower rates"Of duty than the same articles 


imported from Great Britain, on the strength of a 
reciprocal, commercial agreement made with France 
subsequent to the treaty made with Great Britain pro- 
viding for the ‘‘most favoured nation” treatment of 
British exports. —Yours truly, 

JoHN CRAWFORD Burns, 


FISCAL TEACHING. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Sleaford, 27 June, 1904. 


Sir,—''G. W. H.” in your issue of the 18th in- 
stant comments upon the piles of statistics flung 
amongst the electors. Is it not possible to improve 
some of those issued by ‘* The Tariff Reform League”? 
Take Leaflet No. 4, ‘* British Imports of Wheat from 
Foreign Countries and from British Possessions’. The 
quantity of grain imported is shown, but not the area 
of ground available for future production within the 
British Empire. 

There appears to be some reason why the United 
States of America get peopled and cultivated so 
quickly, whilst the British colonies require emigrants. 
Why not make some special inducement to the emi- 
grant to settle in a British colony ? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Jackson PyweELt. 


REFORMATION BY SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Our housemaid, when a girl of twelve, stole 
tenpence and was brought before a magistrate. He 
was inclined to acquit her, but her mother, who was a 
widow and herself a servant, begged she might be sent 
toa reformatory. She was sent and remained there 
for five years. She then went as a servant and was in 
her place four years. Wishing to get a better place 
she came to us and is one of the best housemaids we 
ever had. 

This case is parallel to that given by ‘‘ XX”, and shows 
the value of reformation by school. 

Your obedient servant, 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND BOYS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
London, W.C. 

Sir,—May I again presume on your courtesy for 
space toanswer Mr. Adkins’ illuminating remarks on 
the elementary schools? His desire that the teachers 
should avail themselves of their increasing opportunities 
of higher education must be heartily endorsed by all 
who are interested in the subject. There are of course 
at both Oxford and Cambridge small but efficient 
training colleges where men may combine the course 
of study laid down by the Government Code with 
preparation for an honours degree. In Scotland a 
definite proportion of the students at Glasgow Uni- 
versity are intending teachers : indeed the enthusiasm 
in that country for genuine erudition amongst the 
state teachers is perhaps even greater than it is in 
England. 

But such movements form what must be at best a 
slow process, available for a fortunate few and those of 
the younger generation. Whereas our emergency is 
immediate ; and so grave that one feels perplexed that 
the general public are not more concerned about it than 
they are already. Each year thousands of ‘junior 
clerks” leave our schools, industrious and amenable, 
yet doomed for all one can foresee to join soon that 
throng of unfortunates who are already to be found 
crouched over the tables of Rowton House addressing 
envelopes—literally for dear life. Decently spoken men 
thrown out of work during the present financial de- 
pression will write you in an excellent school-taught 
commercial hand the address of some common lodging- 
house where they spend their nights. Men who could 
keep a ledger are hawking gewgaws at the seaside. 
And do not girl typists, too knowing for domestic 
service yet unfit for responsible positions, condemn 
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their own future while they defraud those better equipped 
than themselves of an apprenticeship to business ? 

It is consciousness of this pressing evil which makes 
the best teachers desire the interest not of careless 
parents or fatuous visitors but of some intercessor 
with public opinion, so that despite those unfortunate 
conditions which Mr. Adkins so clearly describes they 
may come to discover boys and girls as Froebel dis- 
covered young children. Such an advocate would I 
fancy assist Mr. Adkins in his laudable exposure (if I 
may sincerely congratulate him) of the copperplate 
essay and the tabulated report. The teacher may or may 
not ‘‘do his best work in obscurity”, but while obscurity 
continues he is likely to be still treated as a factory-hand. 

Yours, &c. 
Epwarp HoucutTon. 


PAROCHIAL SNOBBERY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
The Wigwam, Wortham, Diss, 
26 June, 1904. 

Sir,—Your article condemnatory of the mean mun- 
dane and meretricious motives underlying much that 
often passes current as laudable labour in the cause 
of Christian charity might be further illustrated by an 
instance of the shameless display of the same spirit 
in the ecclesiastico-parochial sphere. Here again a 
“Machiavellian soul” might be thought to have dic- 
tated the policy pursued—for in the public announce- 
ments of a forthcoming Church bazaar its central and 
supreme attraction was said to consist in the presence 
of a specified number of ‘‘ countesses "’, dignified eccle- 
siastics and commoners of note. Obviously nobody 
(however zealous in support of good works) could 
resort to that bazaar without being prepared to be 
written down a self-convicted snob for the rest of his 
days ; and a ridiculous fiasco would be the probable 
result. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. T. FRERE. 


HOSPITAL SNOBBERY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sheffield, 27 June, 1904. 


Sir,—The artificial fly seems the only one at which 
the ‘‘ snob” will bite. Those who spend much time and 
thought on the difficult problem of obtaining money for 
philanthropic needs would welcome any practical pro- 
posal to conjure it from ‘‘ gilded toad-eaters ” by means 
that are not snobbish. 

We agree—it is not pleasant: it is not satisfactory 
to the world’s self-respect : but to limit one’s philan- 
thropies to the moneys obtained only on ascetically 
philanthropical principles is to starve them. : 

Truly yours, 


A. M. H. 


‘“CATULLE MENDES.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Wellington Park, Belfast, 21 June, 1904. 


Sir,—In a notice of my novel ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
Twilight ” your reviewer says that I ‘‘ seem quite sure 
that Catulle Mendes is a book.” What I actually wrote 
was ‘* books such as Catulle Mendés’ ‘ La Maison de 
la Vieille’ ”"—‘*La Maison de la Vieille” being the 
title of the novel of M. Mendés I wished to refer to. 
The passage, however, was printed ‘‘ books such as 
‘Catulle Mendés’,’ ‘ La Maison de la Vieille’ ”. 

Surely, to draw attention to what is obviously a 
printer's error is a somewhat cheap way of being sar- 
castic. Further, is your reviewer quite sure that 
**Catulle Mendes” is not a book? For my part, I am 
sure of nothing in this world, but unless at this moment 
my eyes greatly deceive me a slim little volume by M. 
Edmond Pilon bears this title. Why then should your 
reviewer, if he could be misled by a superfluous comma, 
not have taken this to be the work referred to ? 

Yours &c. 
ForREST REip. 


REVIEWS. 


SWINBURNE. 


** The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne.” Vol. I. 
Poems and Ballads: First Series. London; 
Chatto and Windus. 1904. 6s. net. 


t* is forty-four years since the publication of Mr. 

Swinburne’s first volume, and it is scarcely to the 
credit of the English public that we should have had to 
wait so long for a collected edition of the poems of the 
greatest living poet of this or any country. ‘‘It is 
nothing to me”, Mr. Swinburne tells us, with a delicate 
precision in his pride, ‘‘that what I write should 
find immediate or general acceptance”, And indeed 
‘‘immediate”’ it can scarcely be said to have been; 
‘*general” it is hardly likely ever to be. Mr. Swin- 
burne has always been a poet writing for poets, or for 
those rare lovers of poetry who ask for poetry, and 
nothing more or less, in a poet. Such writers can 
never be really popular, any more than gold without 
alloy can ever really be turned to practical uses. Think 
of how extremely little the poetical merit of his poetry 
had to do with the immense success of Byron ; think 
how very much besides poetical merit contributed to 
the surprising reputation of Tennyson. There was a 
time when the first series of ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ” was 
read for what seemed startling in its subject-matter ; 
but that time has long since passed, and it is not 
probable that any reviewer of the new edition 
now reprinted verbatim from the edition of 1868 will so 
much as allude to the timid shrieks which went up from 
the reviewers of that year, except perhaps as one of the 
curiosities of literature. Apart from that one book, 
and from some pages of ‘‘Songs before Sunrise”, 
Mr. Swinburne has never had.a reader who can possibly 
have read him for any other reason than genuine love 
of poetry. How large a number of such readers dare 
we hope for among the tens of thousands who still read 
the verse of Mr. Kipling and who once read the verse 
ef Mr. Stephen Phillips ? 

A poet is always interesting and instructive when he 
talks about himself, and Mr. Swinburne, in his dedi- 
catory epistle to his ‘‘ best and dearest friend”, Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, who is also the finest, the surest, and 
the subtlest critic of poetry now living, talks about 
himself, or rather about his work, with a proud and 
simple frankness. It is not only interesting, but of 
considerable critical significance, to know that, among 
his plays, Mr. Swinburne prefers ‘‘ Mary Stuart ”’, and, 
among his lyrical poems, the ode on Athens and the 
ode on the Armada. ‘‘By the test of these two 
poems”, he tells us, ‘‘I am content that my claims 
should be decided and my station determined as a lyric 
poet in the higher sense of the term; a craftsman 
in the most ambitious line of his art that ever aroused 
or can arouse the emulous aspiration of his kind ”. 
With the plays we are not at present concerned; 
these are to be published later, after the publication 
of the six volumes of the poems; but a word may 
be said of Mr. Swinburne’s lyric work, and of his 
attitude towards it. 

In one sense a poet is always the most valuable 
critic of his own work ; in another sense his opinion is 
almost valueless. He knows, better than anyone else, 
what he wanted to do, and he knows, better than anyone 
else, how nearly he has done it. In judging his own 
technical skill in the accomplishment of his aim, it is 
easy for him to be absolutely unbiased, technique 
being a thing wholly apart from one’s self, an acquire- 
ment. But, in a poem, the way it is done is by no 
means everything ; something else, the vital element 
in it, the quality of inspiration, as we rightly call it, 
has to be determined. Of this the poet is rarely a 
judge. To him it is a part of himself, and he is 
scarcely more capable of questioning its validity 
than he is of questioning his own intentions. To him 
it is enough that it is his. Conscious, as he may 
rightly be, of genius, how can he discriminate, in his 
own work, between the presence or the absence of 


_ that genius, which, though it means everything, may 


be absent in a production technically faultless, or 
present in a production less strictly achieved accord- 
ing to rule? Mr. Swinburne, it is evident, grudges 
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some of the fame which has set ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon” 
higher in general favour than ‘ Erechtheus”, and, 
though he is perfectly right in every reason which he 
gives for setting ‘‘ Erechtheus” above ‘* Atalanta in 
Calydon ”, the fact remains that there is something in 
the latter which is not, in anything like the same degree, 
in the former : a certain spontaneity, a prodigal wealth 
of inspiration. In exactly the same way, while the ode 
on Athens and the ode on the Armada are alike magnifi- 
cent as achievements, there is no more likelihood of 
Mr. Swinburne going down to posterity as the writer of 
those two splendid poems than there is of Coleridge, to 
take Mr. Swinburne’s own instance, being remembered 
as the writer of the ode to France rather than as the 
writer of the ode on Dejection. The ode to France is a 
product of the finest poetical rhetoric; the ode on 
Dejection is a growth of the profoundest poetical genius. 

Another point on which Mr. Swinburne takes for 
granted what is perhaps his highest endowment as a 
poet, while dwelling with fine enthusiasm on the 
‘‘entire and absolute sincerity " of a whole section of 
poems in which the sincerity itself might well have 
been taken for granted, is that marvellous metrical 


inventiveness which is without parallel in English or | 


perhaps in any other literature. ‘‘ A writer conscious 
of any natural command over the musical resources of 
his language”, says Mr. Swinburne, ‘‘can_ hardly fail 
to take such pleasure in the enjoyment of this gift or 
instinct as the greatest writer and the greatest versifier 
of our age must have felt at its highest possible degree 
when composing a musical exercise of such incompar- 
able scope and fulness as ‘ Les Djinns’”. In metrical 
inventiveness Mr. Swinburne is as much Victor Hugo’s 
superior as the English language is superior to the 
French in metrical capability. His music has never 
the sudden bird’s flight, the thrill, pause, and un- 
accountable ecstasy of the very finest lyrics of Blake or 
of Coleridge; one never wholly forgets the artist 
in the utterance. But where he is incomparable is in 
an ‘‘arduous fulness” of intricate harmony, around 
which the waves of melody flow, foam and scatter like 
the waves of the sea about a rock. No poet has ever 
loved or praised the sea as Mr. Swinburne has loved 
and praised it; and to no poet has it been given to 
create music with words in so literal an analogy with 
the inflexible and vital rhythmical! science of the sea. 

In his references to the ‘‘ clatter aroused” by the 
first publication of the wonderful volume now reprinted, 
the first series of ** Poems and Ballads”, Mr Swin- 
burne has said with tact, precision, and finality ail that 
need ever be said on the subject. He records, with a 
touch of not unkindly humour, his own ‘ deep diversion 
of collating and comparing the variously inaccurate 
verdicts of the scornful or mournful censors who in- 
sisted on regarding all the studies of passion or sensa- 
tion attempted or achieved in it as either confessions 
of positive fact or excursions of absolute fancy”. And, 
admitting that there was work in it of both kinds, he 
claims, with perfect justice, that ‘if the two kinds 
cannot be distinguished, it is surely rather a credit than 
a discredit to an artist whose medium or material has 
more in common with a musician’s than with a 
sculptor’s”. Rarely has the prying ignorance of 
ordinary criticism been more absurdly evident than in 
the criticisms on ‘‘ Poems and Ballads”, in which the 
question as to whether these poems were or were not 
the record of personal experience was debated with as 
much solemn fury as if it really mattered in the very 
least. When a poem has once been written, of what 
consequence is it to anybody whether it was inspired 
by a line of Sappho or by a lady living around the 
corner? There may be theoretical preferences, and 
these may be rationally enough argued, as to whether 
one should work from life or from memory or from 
imagination. But, the poem once written, only one 
question remains: is it a good or a bad poem? A poem 
of Coleridge or of Wordsworth is neither better nor | 
worse because it came to the one in a dream and to the 
other in ‘‘ a storm, worse if possible, in which the pony 
could (or would) only make his way slantwise”. The | 
knowledge of the circumstances or the antecedents of | 
composition is, no doubt, as gratifying to human | 
curiosity as the personal paragraphs in the newspapers ; | 
it can hardly be of much greater importance. 


/ appeared upon the scene. 


A passage in Mr. Swinburne’s dedicatory epistle 
which was well worth saying, a passage which comes 
with doubled force from a poet who is also a scholar, 
is that on p. xxi. on books which are living things: 
** Marlowe and Shakespeare, Eschylus and Sappho, do 
not for us live only on the dusty shelves of libraries,” 
To Mr. Swinburne, as he says, the distinction between 
books and life is but a ‘‘ dullard’s distinction”, and it 
may justly be said of him that it is with an equal 
instinct and an equal enthusiasm that he is drawn to 
whatever in nature, in men, in books, or in ideas is 
great, noble, and heroic. The old name of ‘ Laudi”, 
which has lately been revived by d’Annunzio, might be 
given to the larger part of Mr. Swinburne’s lyric verse: 
it is filled by a great praising of the universe. To the 
prose-minded reader who reads verse in the intervals. 
of newspaper and business there must be an actual 
fatigue in merely listening to so unintermittent a hymn 
of thanksgiving. Here is a poet, he must say, who is 
without any moderation at all ; birds at dawn, praising 
light, are not more troublesome to a sleeper. 


“QUEENS SHALL BE THY NURSING- 
MOTHERS.” 


**A Queen of Tears.” By W. H. Wilkins. 
London: Longmans. 1904. 26s. 


2 vols. 


\ E are all familiar with individuals whose success 

in life, or at least their comparative prosperity, is 
due to the favours of women. They are to be found in the 
highest as well as in the lowest circles of society. The 
nobleman who retrieves a chequered career by marrying 
an heiress for whom he does not profess regard or 
respect; the hungry Hooligan who lurks at street 
corners to take his toll from the most defenceless of 
their sex, these are raptatores of the same feather. 
But the introduction of this unsavoury practice into 
literature is happily an innovation. It has remained 
for Mr. Wilkins to seek capital as the chronicler of 
queens. We have of course no objection to queenly 
biographies provided that they are well written, well 
arranged, well conceived. But it is high time that a 
protest should be made against claptrap appeals to 
the pinchbeck loyalty of lackeys, to the shoddy 
sentiment of the maudlin, to kitchen cravings for 
prurient revelations of high life. There may have 
been some excuse for a biography of Queen Caroline, 
upon whom Mr. Wilkins presumed to confer the title of 
‘*[llustrious”; the historical importance of Sophia 
Dorothea may possibly have warranted fresh researches 
amid the garbage of her life ; but nothing can justify 
the appearance of so unnecessary and unsatisfactory a 
hotch-potch as the present monograph, whose melo- 
dramatic title is absurdly inappropriate. Matilda, a 
sister of George III. and wife of a Danish King, 
certainly passed through several bad minutes, but con- 
sidering her many crimes and follies her short life was 
oa the whole a merry one. To call her, as Mr. Wilkins 
does in his preface, ‘‘the Mary Stuart of Danish 
history” is either grossly disingenuous or suggests 
that he can know nothing at all about Queen Mary. 
We are uncertain whether the nickname ‘* Queen of 
Tears ” is intended to imply that Matilda was habitually 
lacrimose or that she may command tears from the 
glands of susceptible readers. In either case it is 
inappropriate to Matilda, a somewhat colourless person- 
age, who flitted lightly across the stage of Denmark, 
one of the walking ladies of history, in no sense a great 
tragedy-queen. 

The posthumous child of ‘‘ poor Fred, who was alive 
and is dead ”, she was brought up quietly and tediously 
on the outskirts of George II.’s corrupt Court. Later 
on she enjoyed the edifying example of her mother’s 
intrigues with ‘‘ Jack-boot”’, Earl of Bute. At the age 
of fifteen, she was married to Christian VII., King of 
Denmark, commonly called ‘‘ the Northern scamp ”. He 
appears to have been more of an imbecile than a scamp, 
for he was always at the mercy of the strongest will. 
Almost from the first his courtiers persuaded him to 
ignore his young bride, who played into their hands by 
her want of tact. Some three years later, a fresh actor 
This was Struensee, the 
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King’s doctor, an upstart who had acquired an undue 
jnfluence over his master’s weak mind and proceeded 
to make use of the — as his pilot to power. 
Snubbed, neglected at Court, vain, ambitious, utterly 
dispirited, she greedily welcomed his proposal to set 
her up as the virtual ruler of Denmark. Their plans 
were carried out with surprising ease, for the half- 
witted King was, by the constitution, an absolute 
monarch and whoever obtained control over him be- 
came ipso facto supreme. Struensee told the Queen 
exactly what she must do to seize the reins, and she 
proved a quick pupil. In a very short space of time 


she obtained a complete ascendency over her feeble © 


consort, and Struensee secured paramount influence in 
the land. He assured his hold over the Queen by 
becoming her lover and th: flaunted their intrigue in 
the face of the Court and nation unblushingly. Mr. 
Wilkins says Struensee ‘‘ appeared to be handsome in 
a dashing way and dressed with consummate taste”’, 
but the portrait given suggests a grotesque lout and it 
is difficult to believe that mere haberdashery can have 
appealed to a Queen as convincingly as it does to Mr. 
Wilkins. 

To cut a sordid story short, Struensee prepared a 
state-stroke and seized what was practically despotic 
power. His idea of government, we are told, ‘‘ was 
absolute despotism, combined, oddly enough, with an 
enlightened policy”. Why such a combination should 
be *‘ odd” our jejune deponent does not say. For our 
part we have our doubts about the enlightenment of 
a despot who rapidly alienated clergy, nobility and 
people. All sorts of stories were circulated as to 
vicious orgies at Court, and virtuous indignation cul- 


child, who was universally believed to be Struensee’s. 
A palace plot was prepared and carried out with 
strange simplicity. The Queen, after a dramatic re- 
sistance, was conveyed to the Castle of Kronborg, 
where, Mr. Wilkins ignorantly remarks, ‘‘ the ghost of 
Hamlet” appeared. Struensee was taken trembling in 
bed, conveyed to a felon’s cell and fettered to the wall. 
After some fruitless attempts at suicide, he confessed 
to a guilty intercourse with the Queen in the hope of 
securing thereby the indulgence of King’s evidence. 
But this did not avail him and he was publicly exe- 
cuted with full medieval barbarity. The Queen was 
divorced, imprisoned and finally exiled, where- 
upon intrigues were set afoot for her restoration. 
Mr. Wilkins describes them with an _ ingenuity 
worthy of the ‘‘ Family Herald”, but the only in- 
teresting point about them is that they seemed to 
be succeeding when, to use the Wilkins vernacular, 
Matilda ‘‘yielded her last breath”. The Queen of 
Tears died unwept and, until Mr. Wilkins came upon 


/the scene, remained unsung. The facts set down in 


his book condemn her as a woman of weak will, light 
selfish character, loose morals. Considering all things, 
her punishment was well deserved and by no means 
severe. ‘*To those who are inclined to judge her 
harshly”, Mr. Wilkins exclaims incoherently, ‘‘ the 
thought of her youth and her sorrows will surely stay 
their judgment. We would fain leave them to plead 
for her”. Leave whom? The fact that her life was a 
short one does not necessarily cast a glamour upon its 
sordid details. We are not even convinced that ‘ she 
loved greatly and suffered greatly for her love”; if we 
were, we should not share Mr. Wilkins’ mawkish 
lamentation over an intrigue which was not less base 
or less vulgar because it was conducted in high places. 

This book is evidently intended to appeal to readers 
who enjoy the garbage of divorce courts under the 
guise of historical biography. But even such will find it 
tedious in the extreme, while the loose style, the fawn- 
ing gush, claptrap and bad taste must tax their in- 
dulgence to the utmost. Mr. Wilkins indeed shows 
no vestige of capacity for serious work. We do not 
require Court chronicles from a scribbler who has nothing 
but his ambition to equip him for the task ; we mistrust 
the researches of a linguist who informs us that the 
citizens of Zell called Matilda their ‘‘lieben und guten 
K6nigin ” ; and we advise this bookmaker, should the 
cacoethes be incurable, to be content to supply snippet 
papers with third-hand gossip of modern society. We 


have expressed ourselves strongly about a distasteful . 


_ done that one forgets it is a translation at all. 


book and perhaps devoted undue attention to it, but 
it is not a first offence and we are performing a public 
duty in insisting that it be the last. 


IN FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS. 


‘“‘New Land: Four Years in the Arctic Regions.” By 
Otto Sverdrup. Translated from the Norwegian 
by Ethel Harriet Hearn. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans. 1904. 36s. net. 


HE ttranslator of this work deserves an introduc- 

tory tribute, for the translation is so admirably 
Recent 
years have brought us several great books of travel 
translated from the Scandinavian languages by various 
hands, and we think that Captain Sverdrup has fared 
the best. His four years in the Arctic were passed in 


| ceaseless work and heavy travel, but the limited possi- 
_ bilities for adventures and the monotony of the scenes 
_make the repetition of details somewhat wearisome, 


and in one volume the work, well done as it is, would 


_ have been twice as good as in two. 


Sverdrup, it will be remembered, was the captain of 
the ‘‘ Fram” on Nansen’s memorable drift voyage 
across the polar basin, and having served nobly as the 
second in that unique achievement he seems to have 
felt that he might yet have a Saga to himself, and for 
its theme he chose the circumnavigation of Greenland. 
The Norwegian Government granted him the use of 
the ‘‘ Fram”, some public-spirited citizens undertook 
all financial responsibilities, and the expedition spent 


¢ four years in the polar regions at a total expense of 
minated when the Queen was delivered of her second | 


£12,000, a thing which seems almost incredible when 
we consider the magnitude of the expenses of British 
arctic and antarctic exploration. 

There was a profound difference between the two 
voyages of the ‘‘Fram”. Nansen built the ship to do 
what no one had attempted before and he did it, basing 
his plan on the experience of all previous efforts and 
acting on the principle that where all previous efforts 
had failed to force a route in a particular direction it 
was well to try the opposite. Sverdrup bowed before 
the old familiar fetish of the polar explorer and tried to 
force his way to open sea through Smith Sound. No 
ship has succeeded in doing anything in that direction 
and we do not think it is too much to say that no ship 
ever will. Asa matter of fact the ‘‘ Fram” failed to 
get as far north as the ‘‘ Windward”, on which Peary 
was making his latest, though we trust not his last, 
great effort to reach the Pole by travelling over the sea 
ice, using the ship merely as a base station. A sledge 
party from the ‘‘ Fram” visited the Windward” in 
their first winter when they were beset at no imprac- 


_ ticable distance apart, but so far as we can gather the 


_ meeting was not very genial. 


If Sverdrup made a 
mistake in his initial plan he proved himself possessed 
of the finest quality of a leader in changing his pro- 
gramme when it proved hopeless and not attempting 
the impossible from a foolish pride. Recognising that 
Smith Sound was sealed, he followed the discoverers 
of the North-West Passage into Jones Sound, resolved 
to attempt fresh discoveries in a region that had never 
been visited since the tragedy of the Franklin search. 
Here he was fortunate, for although his ship did not 
go far he completed the work of many predecessors by 
splendid sledge journeys, and discovered enough new 
land to bring his expedition into the front rank. 

After spending the winter of 1898-99 in the strait 
between Pim Island and Ellesmere Land in Smith 
Sound (78°45 N.) the ‘‘Fram” made her way into 
Jones Sound in the autumn of 1899 and lay for the 
following winter in a fjord of the south coast of North 
Lincoln (76°30’ N.). When the ice permitted, the ship 
moved on to the next fjord but two along the coast and 
stayed there for the two winters 1900-01 and 1901-02, 
only a few miles further north. Thus for four years the 
headquarters of the expedition lay within a semicircle 
of 130 miles radius, and the last three winter quarters 
were only seventy miles apart. From the point of 
view of maritime exploration the ‘‘ Fram” did nothing ; 
but the ‘‘ Fram” folk, as the members of the expedi- 
tion are frequently termed, made up for their short 
voyages by their long sledge journeys which were both 
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interesting and important. ‘They mapped both coasts of 
Jones Sound, and followed the west coast of Ellesmere 
and Grinnell Land northward to the Palzocrystic Sea, 
showing that the land mass, now King Oscar Land, is 
separated by ‘‘ Heureka Strait” from the large island 
named Axel Heiberg Land. New islands were also 
discovered to the west, and a swarm of Norwegian 
place-names has settled upon the new map, many of 
them uncouth enough to our eyes. 

The ‘* Fram” folk were of course expert ski-runners 
and they had plenty of dogs, so their means of locomo- 
tion were better than most Arctic travellers have been 
able to command. They found a great abundance of 
game. Not only polar bears but polar oxen as well, 
which Sverdrup declined to call by their familiar name 
of musk oxen because he could detect no odour of 
musk about them. Hares and foxes abounded, some 
reindeer were shot, and other animals, probably 
wanderers from the American continent, were also 
seen. Sverdrup mentions a peculiar habit of the polar 
hare which is quite new tous. He repeatedly saw hares 
when suddenly disturbed run a considerable distance on 
their hind legs ‘like little boys in their shirts”. The 
summer in those Arctic lands contained some fine days 
when the patches of soil were bright with flowers and 
the hum of bees mingled with the cry of the birds. But 
the weather was inclement on the whole and there was 
a fair share of roughing it on the sledge journeys. 

The maps were for the most part the work of the 
chief officer Captain Isachsen. The expedition included 
several scientific men in charge of various departments. 
One of these, the only medical man in the party, died in 
the first year and there was a good deal of consequent 
suffering from frostbite and minor accidents which no 
one knew how totreat. The health of the expedition 
seems to have been excellent however and there is no 
note of complaint in the whole story. Norwegians are 
a democratic people and there seemed to be no social 
stratification on board the ‘‘Fram”. Discipline, the 
bugbear of most naval and military expeditions, caused 
no trouble, for all on board were volunteers and 
civilians. The distinction between officers and crew 
seems hardly to have been felt, and we find Captain 
Sverdrup devoting as much conscientious attention to 
the humorous utterances of the steward and the firemen 
as to the opinions and conclusions of the scientific staff. 

The book apart from its primary importance as a 
record of exploration and discevery has a secondary 
interest which should win for it attention from a wider 
circle than books of travel usually reach. It is a 
repository of Scandinavian humour, a somewhat grim 
and stunted humour it would appear—less facile, darker 
and more recondite than that of the Scot to which it is 
akin, and therefore only to be appreciated by the 
English mind after preparatory exercises. Sverdrup 
in one place observes in a deprecatory way that ‘ too 
much must not be expected of people who have been 
living for four years north of good manners”. No one 
could have expected more work to have been done, 
and the scientific appendices are a foretaste of solid 
additions to knowledge, and no one, we venture to 
think, could have expected Captain Sverdrup to write a 
book so full of literary charm as is this. The freshness 
and originality of the similes alone are a treat to 
readers who have long been accustomed to hackneyed 
commonplaces. If only the book had been contained 
within a single volume it would have been a master- 
piece. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


** Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum,” 
Borders and Initials, reproduced in gold and 
colours; with a descriptive text by George F. 
Warner. Fourth Series. London: Printed by 
Order of the Trustees. 1903. 


her issue of this fourth series of facsimiles in 
fifteen plates brings their number up to sixty 
and completes this publication as it was originally 
planned. In our notices of the earlier parts of 
this work, we have touched upon its general scope 
and character, and remarked the limitations which 
must inevitably follow from the nature of the collection 


from which its contents are drawn. The present 
series opens with a number of early miniatures which 
owe their inspiration, in part, to the Roman school of 
painting which flourished during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. The first of these is taken from 
Cotton MS., Vespasian, A, i., of the Psalter in Latin, 
This codex, as Mr. Warner points out, was un. 
doubtedly one of two psalters described by Thomas 
of Elmham early in the fifteenth century, in his Chronicle 
of S. Augustine’s Abbey, at Canterbury, where it 
probably was written in the early part of the eighth 
century. The miniature of David enthroned and playing 
upon a harp of archaic form, with a scribe on either side 
of him, one holding a stilus and roll, the other a stilus 
and waxed tablets, with dancing youths and musi- 
cians before him, is a c-uce but energetic imitation, or 
rather copy, of a miniature of the late Roman school, 
The ornamentation, however, which encloses this minia- 
ture is, like the rest of the decoration of the book, of a 
Keltic, or Anglo-Irish, character. A_ similar con- 
junction of styles marks the manuscript from which 
the second plate is taken. This is the codex of 
the four Gospels in Latin, preceded by S. Jerome's 
Epistle to Damasus, and other prefaces, the Euse- 
bian Canons, etc., which is known as the ‘* Codex 
Aureus”, and is preserved in the Harleian collection, 
No. 2788. This manuscript dates from about 
A.D. 800, and ‘‘ belongs to a famous group of MSS. of 
the Gospels, written in gold and sumptuously illumi- 
nated, which were produced under the influence of 
Charlemagne, and probably in the imperial schools 
connected with his court at Aachen”. The miniature 
of S. Matthew in this codex, which is here reproduced, 
is one of four such miniatures of the Evangelists, pre- 
fixed to their several Gospels. ‘‘ While the Byzantine, 
or late classical influence predominates on these pages”, 
Mr. Warner remarks, ‘‘that of the Anglo-Irish school 
is equally strong in the decorative work on the pages 
opposite to them, which contain the opening words of 
the Gospel”. 

For the student of painting these early miniatures 
are among the most interesting of those which are 
here reproduced. They show how far-reaching was 
the influence of Keltic art ; but how, by reason of its 
limitations, it was never able to supersede that tradi- 
tion of figure-painting of the late Roman school, which 
had been handed down from early Christian times. 
During the Dark Ages this tradition was followed, at 
least in Italy, with a conservatism which admitted of 
little variation and less originality. Traditional subjects 
Were repeated in traditional compositions with all the 
received conventions of manner: and it was not until 
the rise of the Cosmati and Pietro Cavallini at Rome, 
of Duccio at Siena, and of Cimabue at Florence, in the 
thirteenth century, that the art of painting obtained a 
new lease of life, and produced what proved to be the 
beginning of modern painting. In England, however, 
this tradition of classical art assumed a new and local 
character which, if it never amounted to any real origin- 
ality of style, was at least highly expressive of the 
Anglo-Saxon genius. The miniature of the ‘* Cruci- 
fixion”, which is here given in facsimile from Harley 
MS. 2904, a Latin Psalter, probably written for Athel- 
wold, during the time that he was Bishop of Winchester, 
from 963 to 984, is an admirable example of this 
outcome of the Roman tradition in England. Mr. 
Warner claims for this codex that it exhibits ‘* English 
figure-drawing of the school and period at its highest 
point”. On the Continent, however, and especially in 
Germany, this local character obtained in a far lesser 
degree: how much not only of the letter, but also 
of the spirit, of classical art was still observed is 
shown by the reproduction which is here given of 
one of eight miniatures, illustrating the life of Christ 
from the Annunciation to His Baptism, which were 
probably prefixed to a Psalter, dating from the latter 
part of the twelfth century, and are now bound up with 
another work in the Cotton MS., Caligula, A, vii., 
ff. 3-10. 

The group of reproductions of early French minia- 
tures, which follows, possesses far less interest for 
the student of painting in its larger and more signifi- 
cant aspect, than the rude and early illuminations 
at which we have just glanced. The eight initial 
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letters reproduced from the Additional MS., 11698, 
of Vegetius, “ De re militari”, exhibit the decorative 
art of the miniaturist in Northern France, at its 
culmination, in the thirteenth century. 
beauty, also, is the miniature of the ‘‘ Ascension” and 
‘*Pentecost” from the Additional MS., 21162, of 
‘“Somme le Roi,” a treatise on the Commandments, 
Creed, &c., composed in 1279, and written and 
illuminated in France, c. 1300. Of far less artistic 
value, on the other hand, is the miniature from the 
Cotton MS., Tiberius, B, viii., ff. 35-80, of the ‘* Order 
of the Coronation of the Kings of France”’, written and 
illuminated for Charles V., in 1365. A fourth miniature 
is reproduced from another codex of the highest 
historical interest, the famous ‘‘ Bedford Book of 
Hours”, Add. MS. 18850, a volume written and 
illuminated in France, between 1423 and 1430; but 
here the illuminations have become too ornate, and 
have lost that distinction which constitutes the charm 
of the earlier French miniature-painting. 

The exhibition of the French ‘ Primitifs”’, which is 
now on view at Paris, proves that no school of painting 
existed in France, in the sense that it existed at 
Florence, or in Flanders. The influence of Sienese art 
produced a few remarkable masters at Avignon ; and at 
a later time many individual painters of note, and in 
a few instances of genius, owed their inspiration to 
Flemish art, but they were not able to leave behind 
them a sufficient tradition to found a permanent 
school. At the same time the art of the miniaturist 
in France attained to a beauty and perfection of 
workmanship which, in its narrower aspect of book- 
decoration, surpasses even the art of the miniaturist 
in Italy: but this beautiful art of book-decora- 
tion appears to have been developed quite inde- 
pendently of any school of wall-, or panel-, paint- 
ing; with the one exception of that wholly unique 
genius, Foucquet. In Italy alone, and then only 
in a few extraordinary instances, do we find the 
miniaturist turning painter in the larger sense 
of the term and working indifferently on a fresco, 
or on the decoration of a choir-book. Don Lorenzo 
Monaco and Gherardo are the great examples of 
such artists; but the British Museum contains no 
example of their work; and we must still go to 
Florence if we would understand how, on occasion, 
the little art of the miniaturist could be lifted up into 
the region of great painting. Of the few examples 
of Italian miniature painting which are reproduced in 
the present work the most remarkable is a_ border 
embellished with portraits of the Sforza, round the 
first page of a vellum copy of the ‘* Sforziada”’, printed 
in 1490, and now in the Grenville Library. This ex- 
quisite, though ornate, piece of work closely recalls 
the style of Ambrogio de Predis, the assistant of 
Leonardo, and a painter not only of miniatures, but of 
panel pictures. 


MR. CLAUSEN’S LECTURES. 


‘*Six Lectures on Painting.” By George Clausen. 
London : Elliot Stock. 1904. 5s. net. 


\ R. CLAUSEN’S lectures are the first course he 
- has delivered to the Academy students since his 
appointment to the Professorship of Painting, and they 
prove how excellent that appointment was. The un- 
affected modest and direct manner of speech was of 
the kind to win upon the students’ attention, and the 
lecturer has kept in mind throughout that the main 
issue of criticism for a painter is a practical one, 
namely, what, among all these differing ways of seeing 
and representing, am I to do? There is no parade of 
learning in the book, no curious disquisition ; we see a 
painter feeling his way among the masters of different 
times and cautiously helping younger students with 
his experiences, 

It is interesting to note the development of a sincere 
mind when we compare the present volume with the 
author’s earlier work in criticism. When Mr. Clausen 
entered painting Bastien Lepage was the idol of a con- 
siderable English group, and in an essay published in 
the early ’nineties as well as in Mr. Clausen’s work 
at that time as a painter it is evident how pre- 
dominant this contemporary influence was. Since 


Of great | 


' ordinary gift of making animals look vulgar. imal 
' may look foolish or wicked or cruel, but vulgarity is 


Allemachtij ! ” 


then the centre of gravity has shifted, and J. F. 
Millet rather than Lepage has become the leading 
model. Mr. Clausen, indeed, has very closely adopted 
the words of one of his critics in defining the rela- 
tion between these painters. Millet, then, with a 
more special study of light that comes rather from 
Monet and other sources, marks out Mr. Clausen’s 
present path: but his critical outlook has deepened and 
widened. From Millet very likely he was led back to 
Rembrandt, and in other painters, like the elder Breughel 
he finds sympathetic predecessors. But he has also 
learned to look beyond the particular track in ‘‘nature” 
and expression that his own art follows, he takes care 
to impress upon his hearers the supremacy of the great 
central figures like Michelangelo and Titian, and en- 
courages them to trace the beauties of design and of 
natural expressiveness among earlier painters and con- 
ventions not at all points so naturalistic as our own. 
The volume begins with a lecture on those earlier 
painters, other chapters follow on Lighting and 
Arrangement and on Colour; the fourth deals with 
Titian Velasquez and Rembrandt ; the fifth with Land- 
scape and Open-air Painting, and the last with Realism 
and Impressionism, a very sound bit of criticism. 

Altogether we may congratulate the Academy on a 
professor who can combine a living interest in modern 
painting with a reverence for the past, and we wish 
that the liberal spirit of the author were an active force 
in the councils of his society. As long as he is only an 
associate, that cannot be, but something is gained 
when lectures like these are sent out as representing its 
views. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Peradventures of Private Pagett.” By Major 
W. P. Drury. London: Chapmanand Hall. 1904. 
38. Od. 

‘Mr. Pagett, landlord of the ‘Coach and Horses,’ 
parish councillor, vicar’s warden, and late private in 
the Marines ”, was well worth discovering, but perhaps 
Major Drury is working him a little too hard. There 
is nothing in the present instalment of his experiences 
so fine as the sailing of a train over the Isthmus of 
Panama, and the good publican shows a tendency to 
repeat himself. One gets a little weary of the rum and 
tobacco which accompany each invention. Still, there 
is excellent fooling in some of the new stories, which 
should not be read in the lump by anyone except a re- 
viewer. Here is a description of a horse driven by Jack 
ashore at Malta which will serve as a sample: ‘ His 
ears were laid fore-an’-aft along the top of his ’ead, | 
could see the whites of his eyes from the navigating 
box, and he was scratchin’ the roadway with his two 
foremost paws like a dyin’ man pickin’ at his coverlet.” 
In the last of these eight sketches, however, Major 
Drury once more touches the chord which made his 
‘Passing of the Flagship” so remarkable. ‘‘ In the 
Bag Flat” is the story of a dream in which a man on 
shore sees what is happening below-deck on a sinking 
battleship in which a comrade is serving. It is a vivid 
tragedy, excellently told. 

‘‘ Old Hendrik’s Tales.” By Captain A. O, Vaughan, 
London: Longmans. 1904. 6s. 

Uncle Remus is responsible for much. The Hottentot 
Old Hendrik is evidently his first-cousin, but he is 
a poor relation. Hottentot folk-lore is interesting 
enough, but when distorted into fiction of nearly as 
poor a quality as Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘Just-So Stories” it 
does not attract. We confess that we have found Mr. 
Shepherd's caricatures of animals in the illustrations to 


this book exceedingly irritating. He has the extra- 
Animals. 


the prerogative of man, and Mr. Shepherd’s impious 
pencil breaks one of the fundamental laws of nature. 
Old Hendrik talks in a very tiresome dialect, and we 
scarcely think Captain Vaughan is a faithful tran- 
scriber. Some of the language has an American nigger 
flavour, and we doubt whether it is much like the talk 
of a Cape native whose own language is Kitchen- 
Dutch. ‘‘ Allah Mattie!” is a very odd way of writing 
If it is necessary to explain in a. 
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foot-note such a term as ‘‘ predikant”’, it would have 
been well to state that ‘‘ wolf” in South Africa means 
hyena. The Brer Rabbit of these stories is the 
Jackal: other actors are the ‘‘ Wolf”, Baboon, Hare, 
Tortoise and Ratel. We fancy children would not 
make much of it (they certainly ought not to have 
their taste vitiated by the pictures), and we do not quite 
see for what class of readers the book is intended. 


** Glencairly Castle.” By Horace Hutchinsca. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1904. 6s. 


It is agreeable to find a novel largely concerned with 
sport written by one who understands such matters. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s new story is not very striking in the 
way of character study or dramatic effect, but to read 
it in London is to make a journey by proxy toa pleasant 
Scotch country house. The proud impoverished earl 
to whom Glencairly Castle belongs is of a type familiar 
enough in books, but the successful man of business who 
rents the estate is more originally conceived. The formula 
demands that such a man should be something of a cad 
in demeanour and very much of a duffer in sport: Mr. 
Hutchinson takes the unusual course of making him a 
very decent person who can do fairly well on the moors. 
This conception is nowadays perhaps more true to life 
than the other, though it is something of a mystery how 
men of business who take to sport late in life manage 
to shoot as well as they do. Since both the earl and 
the millionaire have a son and a daughter, the romantic 
interest may be easily divined. The slaying of the 
muckle stag by old Mr. Charleywood is good comedy 
—not farce—and there is much else in the book to 
amuse. It is useless nowadays to complain of 
mechanical plots. 


“*Sally of Missouri.” By R. E. Young. London: 
Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 


“Yes, Sirree”, says Sally, ‘‘the United States of 
America has more than one way of living the life 
strenuous, and Broadway New York doesn’t begin to 
be the only place where she lives it”. The ‘life 
strenuous ” in Missouri consists chiefly in mining busi- 
ness, in the greedy unscrupulous concoctions of com- 
pany-promoters, in the mad blind rush of speculators, 
in the deafening noise of roaring whirring mills and 
engines, in the persistent eager drilling of hard rock, 
in the mad triumph at the striking of a vein of ore. 
‘Sally’, though not the refined lady the author evi- 
dently thinks her, is a type of the fine healthy Western 
girl with a superior Eastern education. ‘‘ She had fine 
conceptions of art, she was well read” but her conver- 
sation is quite Western and rather commonplace. The 
hero Steering is a New Yorker, a good fellow enough, 
but colourless and very characteristically American, in 
his lack of subtlety and distinction. The freshness, 
‘vigour, and picturesque realism of this study of Western 
life, the power of vivid and shrewd description, more 
than atone for the faults and defects of the author's 
style—which is a mixture of common Americanisms, 
and an ambitious attempt at ‘‘ fine writing’. On nearly 
every page is some such eccentricity of expression as 
“*The sweet wistful interest was balsamic to him” 
‘*A conscience, stalking gaunt and lunatic through 


“the charnel house of its own experience”, ‘‘ purple- 


” 


mannered fashion 


** She was a pulse of light, colour- 
ful and vibrant " 


“Krum. <A Study of Consciousness.” By Ernest 
G. Henham. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 6s. 


It is difficult to believe that the forcible, picturesque 
and comparatively intelligent opening chapters of this 
story are by the same hand as the incoherent rubbish 
into which it drifts towards the end—an ‘‘ unfrocked 
priest’ who talks of telepathy, spiritism, and clair- 
voyance as sublime sciences, celebrates a midnight re- 
quiem mass in a Protestant village church, although he 
says that ‘* Purgatory, and other superstitions of the dark 
ages” are abhorrent to him. A man gives oranges to 
a wretched deserted girl on her deathbed, and after- 
wards reminds her betrayer of her sad end by rolling 
oranges at him across the table. The occult gipsy is 
always described as ‘‘ the nomad”, and the heroine, a 
most offensive young woman, bursting with health, 


relieves her high spirits, and shows her sense of humour | 


‘* by turning all the ornaments on the mantel-shelf upside 
down, and stuffing the directory up the chimney” of 
the inn where she is having tea. 


‘The Peril of an Empire.” By Robert Johnston, 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1904. 6s. 


‘*It has been observed before, even by unobservant 
men, that London is a city of contrasts, of glaring 
contrasts, between wealth and poverty.” For incom- 
petence, and for a complacent and unabashed fluency 
of platitude, Mr. Johnston’s ‘“ Peril of an Empire” is 
unsurpassed. Anxious to show his knowledge of life 
in all its various phases, he introduces us, in a bewilder- 
ing kaleidoscopic series of pictures, to a diplomatic 
dinner, a Government office, the bar in the ‘‘ Spotted 
Dog”, ‘‘the wilds of the Euston Road,” a first night 
at the ‘‘St. George's’ Theatre, ‘‘Jimmy’s”, the 
Empire promenade, the Duchess of Moalshire’s ball, 
life below stairs, and a night-club in Soho—and de- 
scribes them all with equal confidence and inadequacy. 


‘*The Countess of Mountenoy.” 
Winter. London: Long. 1904. 


There is something curiously superficial and half- 
hearted in the treatment of the shadowy persons in this 
astoundingly improbable story, which is written with 
the usual fatal facility and experienced fluency of John 
Strange Winter. The lack of adequate expression of 
feeling and emotion seems to proceed from listlessness 
and carelessness, as well as from incompetence. The 
chief sensation of the book is a marriage ceremony 
between the heroine and her brother, disguised as her 
lover Lord Mountenoy. She is thus enabled, after the 
convenient death of Mountenoy, to produce a marriage 
certificate, and to claim the title for her illegitimate son. 


John Strange 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Le Roman Social en Angleterre, 1830-1850.” Par Louis 
Cazamian. Paris: Seciété Nouvelle de Librairie et 
@Edition. 1904. 377.50. 


M. Cazamian has compiled with vast industry and erudition 
an account of the English novelists who dealt with social 
problems in what we may term the early Victorian period. As 
his book has already reached a second edition we can only 
express our satisfaction that so much application has received 
recognition and also that there is sufficient interest taken in 
English works of fiction to create some demand in France for 
a meritorious production of this nature. We cannot, however, 
avoid expressing our opinion that the writer might well have 
compressed his views into a third of the space. Sainte-Beuve 
would have found two or three articles quite adequate to the 
purpose. The writer's judgment is generally sound and im- 
partial when dealing with the political or social aspect of 
events which gave rise to the romances he criticises. After 
treating at length of general tendencies both in economics and 
politics and their result in our literature at the time, he takes 
four novelists as typical of the period he writes to expound. 
Dickens, Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Kingsley. On the 
whole M. Cazamian’s judgment upon these writers seems to 
us wise and just but he fails somewhat in preserving the measure 
of their relative importance. The bibliography at the end of 
the book will give an idea of the immense reading undertaken 
by the author for its production. 
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 Amabilis Insania.”» By Stephen Gwynn. London; Mac- 
millan. 1904. 

Mr. Gwynn wrote one of the most pleasant of the series of 
*“ Highways and Byways” under the inspiration of the Donegal 
country ; and this book of essays, with the exception of one or 
two chapters, represents the chips from that more serious work. 
He begins with fishing experiences and ends with a rather 
mysterious tale of the finding in a London curiosity shop of 
Walton’s very wallet. It would have been better perhaps either to 
keep the secret or to give those interested some chance of seeing 
and testing the treasure. In general the fishing as such is the 
least interesting part of the work. The people are the thing ; 
and Mr. Gwynn has so sturdy a local patriotism that it does 
not even shrink from Gaelic. He gets out of the native more 
stuff than the visitor can ; and though one may generally trace 
Mr. Gwynn’s holidays in the magazines, his appreciation of 
his native Irishman is more free than other holiday experi- 
ences from the disturbing thought of their utility as good copy. 
The poacher, an admirable character, perhaps proved too real 
for good copy. But what a boon he would be in a novel. 


“The Sources and Authority of Dogmatic Theology.” By 
A. C. Headlam. London: Macmillan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1903. Is. net. 

This is an inaugural lecture delivered at King’s College by 
Dr. Headlam; such lectures are usually composed for a 
larger audience than that to which they are spoken, and they 
serve for a pronouncement on the lecturer's position with regard 
to his subject, and on the way in which he proposes to treat it. 
Dr. Headlam’s is a very good inaugural lecture ; he presents a 
sober apology for dogmatic theology, and maps out with great 
clearness the provinces belonging to religion, science, and 
philosophy. Many a layman who was conscious of a vague 
uncertainty in his faith, without perhaps feeling any definite 
difficulty, might gain real help from such a lecture ; he would 
begin to see how far science and philosophy can carry him 
and where the realm begins into which they cannot penetrate. 


“ Religion and Science ; some Suggestions for the Study of the 
Relations between Them.” By P. N. Waggett. London : 
Longmans. I!904. 25. 6d. net. 

This book is a handbook in the sense that it can be 
carried in the hand; otherwise it is not very much like 
what we mean by the term. We usually expect a_ solid, 
careful introduction to the study of the subject; this is a 
piece of work able, often brilliant, but unmethodical, more 
hike conversation than a book. Few people indeed are better 
qualified to converse on the relations between Religion 
and Science than Mr. Waggett ; but here he seems to have 
just jotted down his thoughts as they occurred to him; he 
gets into an argument and then interrupts it to give us a list of 
hooks which ought to be studied, or to suggest others which 
should be reprinted ; a great deal of matter is put in the text 
which ought to have been relegated to “additional notes”. 
Possibly the book would read better if it were taken a chapter 
ata time; there is after all unusual freshness and vigour, as 
well as learning in it; but it is so good that it is a pity it is not 
better, and it would be very much better if it were completely 
rewritten. 

“The World’s Pulpit”:—“*The Ten Virgins and other 
Sermons.” By H. R. Gamble. London : Brown, Langham. 
1904.. 3s. 6d. 

Adis... Xolume sermons is essentially readable. Mr. 
Gamble is a good and thoughtful preacher, but he is rather 
too colloguial and gccagionally lapses into slang : he is earnest 
but not*solenin, <Still--he has-the valuable power of getting 
down to principles, and reading the modern lesson in an ancient 
text ;;and qne sermon on .Daniel is an excellent specimen of 
the spirit in which to discuss a question of Old Testament 
¢riticism before an educated congregation. 

“The Parish Clerk and his Right to Read the Liturgical 

Epistle.” By Cuthbert Atchley. Alcuin Club Tracts, 

London: Longmans. 1904. Is. 6d. 

This learned treatise will amply repay reading by all inte- 
ested in Chutch history. The author shows that the parish 
Clerk or aque bajulus, whose duty it was to sing with the 
priest, to read the epistle and lesson, and who should be 

ble to keep school, is an officer distinctly recognised in 
regory IX’s Decretals ; and he indeed finds him (through 

Hincmar’s Articles of Inquiry) in the diocese of Reims in the 
year of grace 878. He argues ingeniously that, notwithstand- 
ing the distinct words of the Rubric as to the reading of the 
Epistle by the priest, the parish clerk may still legally read it, 
as was the custom in medizval times. He shows clearly that 
some post-Reformation bishops were willing to allow the aque 
bajulus to ¢ontinue this his ancient duty ;, but this is hardly 
sufficient to prove legality. Still the argument should be con- 
sidered, and the book should help.to rescue an ancient office 
from the undeserved contempt into which it has fallen. 

Poems. By R. Henderson Bland. London: Gay and Bird. 
1904. 25. 6d. 

The quality of Mr. Bland’s verse may be gauged by the 
‘vanity which prompted him to make his own photograph the 


frontispiece to his book. Such vanity deserves to. be pilloried; 
but the “ poems” do not deserve to be advertised. It isa pity 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron are not alive to enjoy the glory of 
this book’s dedication to them. Evidently Mr. Bland thought 
none of the three was equal by himself to such a distinction; 
so he dedicates to them all. 


“The Historical Memorials of Canterbury” by Arthur 
Stanley (Murray, 2s. 6¢.) has come out ina very brilliant red 
dress, with half-tone illustrations of the Cathedral. The book 
has passed through many editions. There is scarcely the dis- 
tinction and originality in these papers which one might have 
expected from a man like Stanley, but they contain much 
antiquarian lore presented in a readable form.—Mr. W. Duncan 
has written the “ Life of Joseph Cowen” (Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 3s. 6¢.)._ It is no doubt of considerable local 
interest. People who do not live in the whirl, however, of 
Newcastle life cannot be expected to follow Cowen’s fortunes 
in respect to the local press and such like with interest. Cowen 
was an earnest and public-spirited politician, and this Mr. 
Duncan does not fail to bring out in his work.—Mr. C. G, 
Harper, author of many road books, has written “ The Ingoldsby 
Country ” | Black, 6s.), which he has illustrated himself by neat 
line drawings in the text. Canterbury, the Isle of Sheppey, 
Barham, Romney Marsh, Hythe and Folkestone are among 
the places which he describes. The Ingoldsby humour is not 
quite the humour of the epicure of to-day: it leaves the reader 
either extremely solemn or else hilarious, but we suppose that 
Mr. Harper is safe enough in calling the legends “a classic”, 
and Mr. Harper has done his task in a workmanlike way.— 
Messrs. Truslove and Hanson publish * Men and Women of 
Soho, Famous and Infamous”, written by the Rev. J. Hy, 
Cardwell and others. It is a considerable list of figures bril- 
liant in literature and art which is here treated of, including Haz- 
litt, Dryden, Boswell, Fanny Kemble, Sheridan and Macready. 
The writer of the article on Hazlitt does not mince his words. 
He is quite right. Hazlitt’s disposition was not at all pleasing ; 
and the epitaph at S. Anne’s, Soho, is tawdry and not sincere. 
Hazlitt would have led the pro-Boer contingent had he lived 
later ; he got drunk to drown his disappointment on Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo.—* Buy English Acres”, written and pub- 
lished by C. F. Dowsett of Winklebury, has appeared in a 
second edition (3s. 6¢.). His odds and ends of matter relating 
more or less to his subject are often entertaining though not 
always perhaps in the way he desires. He has made a list of 
American buyers of land: for instance “John  Pierpont 
Morgan, the eminent banker, whom the present writer also 
knew in New York.” Mr. Dowsett is a Protectionist and he 
touches on Mr. Chamberlain and on Cobden in this edition of 
his book: he does not startle us.—** Slingsby and Slingsby 
Castle ” (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is by the rector of the parish, Arthur 
St. Clair Brooke. It is careful local history, and in the intro- 
duction are some good passages concerning the Yorkshire 
barrows on which Canon Greenwell wrote with such authority. 
All the barrows about Slingsby are rounded, and belonging to 
the later Stone and the Bronze periods. An appendix contains 
a slight account of the birds of the district. 


Among recent reprints are two volumes of the De La More 
Press, “The Defence of Guenevere and other Poems,” by 
William Morris (2s. 6d. net). Mr. Robert Steele edits this 
graceful little book. Thesecond volume is “ The History of 
Fulk Fitz-marine” (1s. 6d. net), translated by Alice Kemp 
Welch. “Titus Andronicus” is the new volume in the “ Arden 
Shakespeare” edited by W. J. Craig (Methuen, 3s. 6d@.). Mr. 
Baildon writes a long introduction to the volume. He considers 
that Aaron the Moor in “ Titus Andronicus ” ranks in malignity 
of character with Beatrice Cenci’s father and Browning’s Guido 
Franceschini. Chapman’s and Sir John Vanbrugh’s plays 
appear in two volumes in the Mermaid Series (Unwin, 2s. 6d. 
each). 


In his “ Story of King Arthur and his Knights” (Newnes, 
1os. 6d. net) Mr. Howard Pyle cultivates a fine archaic flavour. 
Thus : “ After several years of contemplation and thought upon 
the matter herein contained, it has at last come about by the 
grace of God that I have been able to write this work.” He 
began to write it in 1902—“ the year of grace one thousand 
nine hundred and two”. “The year of grace” should be given 
a long rest: it is bald and naked now. Frankly we prefer 
Arthur and his knights as Tennyson shows them, but Mr. Pyle 
has taken trouble and is fond of the subject.—Mr. James 
Baldwin’s “ Book Lover” (Putnams) has gone into a fourteenth 
edition. He has written an ingenuous, enthusiastic preface, and 
one is certainly attracted by some of his selections from great 
authors on the use and joy in books. But among these there is 
an abundance of common form. Thus we are treated to this 
pearl :—*“ Tennyson is a born poet, that is, a builder of airy 
palaces and imaginary castles ; he has chosen among all forms 
the most elegant, ornate, exquisite.” One is startled to find that 
Taine did this. And to this :—“ ‘ People never weary of reading 
Charles Lamb ’—Alexander Smith.” We hope Sir Edward 
Clarke has his copy. 


For this Week’s Books see page 26, 
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THE 


Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. | 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


President: The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for 
the Poor Country Clergy. 


The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
earnestly ask for Contributions to their Fund for 
granting Help to Country Clergymen and to those 
in Provincial Towns suffering from overwork and 
weakened health, to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ 
rest and change. Cases are frequent where for six, 
eight, or ten years—sometimes even longer—a Clergy- 
man has not had a single Sunday from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this special 
purpose may be marked ‘‘ Holiday Fund.” 

The Society also makes large grants periodically from 
its General Fund in times of emergency, and is the only 
Institution of the kind which gives immediate assistance 
to the Clergy, their Widows, and Orphan Daughters in 
all parts of the Empire. At each fortnightly Meeting 
of the Committee some hundreds of pounds are distri- 
buted in this way. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Bank,’’ and made payable to the Secretary, 
Mandeville B. Phillips. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Offices of the Corporation: 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accontpany each boitle. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. | 
21 per cent. INTEREST | 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. | 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted. 
Apply C. F. RAVENCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, ard COLOMBO. 

u, {F, GREEN & CO. ) Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, London. | 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

the Branch Office, 8 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 5.W. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, Henry 
Lowen FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. Mr. Georce 
EpwWARDES’ SEASON. Every Evening at 2.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée- 


every Wednesday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 


Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5- CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Orrosite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
sé 
Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 
The “Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 

Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 


A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complaints, 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


OF THE PROPRIETORS 


GEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopszate. 


Tevcecrams: DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2538 LONDON WALL. 


**Lancet’’ and “ British Medical 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


IF YOU DRINK SODA WATER, DRINK THE BEST. 


W. & J. 
Burrow, 
The 
Springs, 
Malvern. 
NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. . -_ 
Black Handle. .. - 56 Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. - 76 Russia Leather Case 21 - 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 76 | Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale: Ossorne, GARRETT, & Co., Lonvon, W. 


LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 


BLATTIS, the Union Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with 
unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., whodestroyed the plague ; 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R,S. 
Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. post free.— HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


| GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 


Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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2 July, 1904 


A. & BLACK’S LIST. 


WHISTLER AS | KNEW HIM. 
By MORTIMER MENPES. 
Square 8vo. (z1 x 84 inches) cloth, containing 125 Illustrations 
in Colour and Tint of Whistler's Oil Colours, Water Colours, Pastels, 
and Etchings. Price gos. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE limited to soo — for — ~~ and America, 
each copy, being signed by Mr. Menpes, numbered. Its chief feature 
is an original etching never before published. This etching has been 
printed direct from the copper by Mr. Menpes himself, and the plate has 
now been presented to the British “Museum. The other illustrations in this 
edition are the earliest impressions, and the letterpress is printed on hand- 
made paper. Price 5 guineas net. 


VENICE. 
Painted by MORTIMER MENPES, Text by DOROTHY MENPES. 
Containing 100 — Illustrations in Colour. Square demy 8vo. 
cloth. Price 20s. net. 


and num Sesed copies, oy 1 to so each containin an “yong water- 
colour sketch by Mr. Menpes. Price 5 guineas net. Nos. 51 to 500 
(without the water-colour sketch), price 2 guineas net. 


THE ALPS. 
Described by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 
Painted by A. D. McCORMICK. 
Containing 70 full-page Illustrations in colour. Square demy $8vo. 
cloth. Price 2os. net. 

EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpresss printed on hand-made paper. 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 300 
signed and numbered copies. ‘Price 2 2 guineas net. 


‘NAPLES. 


Painted by AUGUSTINE FITZGERALD. 
Described by SYBIL FITZGERALD. 
Containing fo full-page Illustrations in colour. Square demy 8vo. 
cloth. Price 20s, net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 250 
signed and numbered copies. Price 2 guineas net. 


YORKSHIRE: Coast and Moorland Scenes. 
Painted and Described by GORDON HOME. 
Containing 32 full-page Illustrations in colour. Square demy 6vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, with letterpress printed on hand-made paper, 
containing earliest impressions of the Illustrations, and limited to 200 
signed and numbered copies. Price 1 guinea net. 


THE BURNS COUNTRY. 
By CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
Head Master of the Dollar Institution. 


Containing so full-page Illustrations from Photographs by Thomas 
Ferguson. ‘Large crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


A. & ©. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—JULY, 1904. 
=. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE EPNCAGO STRIKE 
THE FREORGANISATION OF RUSSIA. By Catc 
THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. OF “PHILOSOPHERS. By 
Roserr S. 
MICHAIL IVANOVITCH GLINKA. Ry A. E. 
SITUATION IN THE STATES. By J. D. 


WHELPLEY. 
A LIBERAL CATASTROPHE? By A Rapicat. 
IN DOWNING STREET. By Kosmo Witkinson. 
TH AR: KOREA AND RUSSIA. By ALFrep STeap. 
THE He MANITY OF SHAKESPEARE. By H. ee TREE. 
THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR DIFFICULTIES. y Frank Haves. 
THE BOTTOM-KOCK OF THE TIBET ¢ UESTION, By E. H. PARKER. 
ALCOHOLIC EXCESS AND THE LICENSING BILL. By Dr. Tom 


GopFrey. 
UESTION OF WOMEN. By G. S. Srreer. 
TE PORARY POWER. By ed Joun Lane. 
A CHANCE FOR THE POOR MAN'S CHILD. By Dr. T. J. MacnamMara, 


M.P. 
THEOPHANO. Chaps. XXIV., XXV.,and XXVI. By Freperic Harrison. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LimiTep. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 46. JULY, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
“THE ARMY QUESTION IN AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY—COUNT ALBERT 
Fr N} An feng of the Hungarian Lower House and present 
of the si tion, 
THE 


CORBETT. 
iM NUMAN LIFE—/. W. MACKAIL. 
EDUCATION AND THE NAVY— Sir PRIAN BRIDGE, 
IDGE. 
JAPAN AND THE POLICY OF A “WHITE AUSTRALIA” STEAD. 
ENGLISH MUSIC: A Practical Scheme—RORERT BRIDGES. 
STURGIS— PERC} LUBBOCK and A. C. BENSON. 
FOUR GOWNETS— 4L TER /. DE LA MARE. 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS (//lustrated): 
(1) AT CARTHAGE—Miss MABEL MOORE. 
IN ZGINA—Saroness AUGUSTA VON SCHNEIDER. 
—C. LOUIS LEIPOLDT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English 
Historical Personages who Died prior to the Year 1625 (Ex. 
hibited in the a n Schools, Oxford), Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 6s. n 

The Collector (Vol. II. Edited by Ethel Deane). Horace Cox. 

Giovanni Costa : His Life, Work, and Times (Olivia Rossetti Agresti), 
Grant Richards. 21s. net. 


FICTION, 


A Fool with Women (Fred Whishaw) ; Monsieur le a Douay 
(Seth Cook nn A Taste of Quality (E. S. Rorison), 
Long. 6s. 

The Slaking of the | Sword (Mrs. Hugh Fraser); Accused and Accuser 
(Adeline Sargeant) ; Sixty Jane (John Luther Long). Methuen, 
6s. each. 

The Challoners (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Tavern Knight (Rafael Sabatini). Richards. 6s. 

To-morrow ? (Victoria Cross). Walter Scott. 6s. 

The Snob (Walter Emanuel. Illustrated by Cecil Aldin). Lawrence 
and Bullen. 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Blundell's Worthies (M. L. Banks). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

A History of Ottoman Poetry (Late E. J. W. Gibb. Vol. III. Edited 
by Edward G. Brown). Luzac. 21s. net. 

A List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1690-1811 (Gerald 
Fothergill). Stock. 7:5. 62. 

Frederick the Great and the Rise of Prussia (W. F. Reddaway), 
Putnams. 55. 

A History of the British Empire in the XIX. Century (Marcus R. P, 
Dorman. Vol. II.). Kegan Paul. 12s. net. 

REPRINTS. 

Henry Esmond (Thackeray). Long. 2s. net. 

*‘The Smaller Classics”, I. : Eng “lish Love Songs (An Anthology). 
Grant Richards. Leather, Is. net ; cloth, 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books. 
Handbook on the Art of Teaching as applied to Music (John 
a. 


Warriner). Hammond. 2s. 
Euripides : Hercules Furens (E. H. Blakeney). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A New Morality (Arthur Tidsdall Turner). Grant Richards. 2s. 
Socialism and Individualism (E. Belfort Bax and J. Hiam Levy), 
Personal Rights Association. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Value of the Bible and Other Sermons, 1902-1904 (H. Hensley 
Henson). Macmillan. 6s. 

Scientific Order and Law as Traced by the Method of Christ... 
(John Coutts). National Hygienic ——— 

The Christian Faith in Japan. S.P.G. . 6d. 

Short Sermons for Household, Social oa Private Reading (Francis 
Bourdillon), 3s. 6¢. ; The Epistle of S. James (James Adderley), 
Is. net. Brown, Langham. 


TRAVEL. 
Russia as it Really Is (Carl Joubert). Nash. 75. 6a. 
Manchu and Muscovite (B. L. Putnam Weale). Macmillan. tos. net. 
A Lonely Summer in Kashmir (Margaret Cotter Morison). Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Burns Country (Charles S. Dougall). Black. 6s. 
The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
Gillen). Macmillan. 21s. net. 


VERSE. 
Devices and Desires (P. H. Lulham). Brimley Johnson. 35. 64, 
net. 
Idylls of Busy Life (David Sinclair). Perth: D. Leslie. 7s. 6d. 
Poems (R. Henderson Bland). Gay and Bird. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson (Oscar 
Kuhns). New York: Holt. 6s. net. 
Epic of the Middle Ages, The: a Simple Account of the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia” (** A Lover of Dante”). Stock. 25. 6:2. 
Modern Journal, A (Edited by J. A. Spender). Methuen. 35. 6d. 


net. 

Moliére et la Vie (par Henri Davignon). Paris: Fontemoing. 
fr. 50. 

Moniaenta : Remains in Prose and Verse of James Hibbert (1849- 
1902). Privately printed. 

Old Times and New (J. George Tetley). Unwin. 75. 6d. net. 

Talking Machines and Records (S. R. Bottone). Pitman. 15. 6d. 
net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The National Review, 25. 62. ; 
Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Review, 
6d. ; Inde Review, 25. he Fortnightly 
Review. 2s. he Monthly Review, ‘6d. ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2s. ra. Magazine, 1s. ; The ‘Century Iilus- 
trated, Is. 4d. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; Temple Bar, Is. 3 Macmillan’s 
Magazine, The Empire Review, 15. The. Genealogical 
Magazine, 1s. ; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The Court, 10 ¢. 
The Magazine of Art, 1s.; East ‘ond West, 1 rupee; The 
Treasury, 6¢. ; The School World, 6a. ; The Humane Review, Is. ; 
Longman’s Magaz ine, 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, 15. ; The Sunday 
Magazine, 6¢. ; Good Words, 6¢.; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Art Journal, 1s. 6¢. ; The Connoisseur, 1s, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & €0.’S List. 


VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 1903. 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1363-1902 can still 
be had, 18s. each. 


THEK 


STEPHEN H 


MR. W. E. ‘NORRIS’ NEW NOVEL. 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


;, MATURE’S COMEDIAN. 
NATURE’S COMEDIAN. 


Pail Mall Gazette.—"‘ We who frankly take pleasure in our Norris have found 
ourselves, in ‘ Nature’s Comedian,’ as we expected, in the best of good company, 
among delightful and amusing people, while cultured ease and a singular felicity of 
style give to the book the special and distinctive charms which this author's work 
always offer in profusion.” 


M. E. FRANCIS'S NEW ROMANCE. 
M. E. FRANCIS’S NEW ROMANCE. 


LYCHGATE HALL. 
LYCHGATE HALL. 


and other Poems. 


GHES-GAMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


6s. 


By 


World.—"It is not too much to say that the writer, who is still known as | 


‘'M. E. Francis,’ has delighted her readers anew with every book they have 
received at her hands....... Her new book is no exception to the rule. In it she goes 
back to Lancashire, and her hero—a Lancashire lad of 2c—tells his own story. A 
delightful story it is, both as to manner and matter.......The atmosphere of that 
simpler and more leisured age surrounds the reader wholly, and adds only another 
charm to a book which must give keen delight to those who do and to those who 
do not as yet know the delicate and finished art of ‘ M. E. Francis.’"’ 


NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘‘ My New Curate.” 
NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘‘ My New Curate.” 
NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘* Luke Delmege.” 
NEW BOOK by the Author of Luke Delmege.” 


LOST ANGEL OF A 
3s. 6d. RUINED PARADISE. 


A Drama of Modern Life. 
By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ My New Curate,” “‘ Luke Delmege,” &c. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY. Price Sixpence. 
THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY: a Story of Ruasian Life in the 


MACMILLAN & GO0.'S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on Manchuria. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
comp > from Manchuria written 
during the Autumn of 1903. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 
2 Daily Chronicle.—“ A valuable and timely addition to our knowledge of the Far 
ast. 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


Re T. 5. , LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Principles of International 


Law.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Professor Ba pwin Spencer, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. Special 
Magistrate and Sub- Protector of the Aborigines, Authors of ‘The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia.” _With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. the Hon. Emity 


Law ess. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. | Wednesday. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
| TWO NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 


THE QUEEN'S QUAIR ; ox 
The Six Years’ Tragedy. MAURICE HEWLETT. 
THE BY 
CROSSING. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of ‘* The Crisis,” “‘ Richard Carvel,” &c. 
EARLY DAYS AT UPPINGHAM UNDER 
EDWARD THRING. Byan Otp Boy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 3: Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 
By CANON HENSON. 


SERMONS (1002-1904). 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, AND OTHER 


With a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. By 


H. Henstey Henson, B.D. Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


Sixteenth Century, by Mr. FRED WHISHAW, is commenced | 


in this issue. 
“CHOPPING” ON THE OLD TWINS. By C. F. Maxsn. 
THE MISRULE OF MATERIAL 
TO AN AUSTRALIAN. By Mayxe ae 
Linpsay. 


7 AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
THE THUNDERSTORM. By Axprew Lanc. 


By the 
Rev. J. M. Bacon. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Pesesnenner Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, and Bombay. 


NEW NOVEL BY VICTORIA CROSS. 


“TO-MORROW 


BY 
VICTORIA CROSS, 


AT 
INTERNATION AL QUESTIONS "AND THE PRESENT WAR. 


Author of “ANNA LOMBARD” (Thirtieth Edition) | 


and the famous ‘‘ SIX CHAPTERS. é 


“TO-MORROW ?” 


SEVEN EDITIONS ALREADY EXHAUSTED. 
Of all Booksellers. Price 6s. 


WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


For JULY. 


OUR PITIABLE MILITARY SITUATION. By Colonel Lonspate Hace. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION — COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING. By Hexry BrrcHENOU 

HOW JAPAN REFORMED HERSELF. By O. EvtzBacHer. 

THE WOMEN OF KOREA. By Lieut.-Culonel G. J. R. GiUnicke. 

THE POPE AND THE NOVELIST: A Reply to Mr. Richard Bagot. By 
the Rev. ErHecrep L. Taunton. 

TRAMPS AND WANDERERS. By Mrs. HiacGs. 

os ——— CONCILIATION : An Appeal to the Clergy. By D. C. 
AT 

A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. By the Right 
Rev. Bishop WELLDON. 

THE VIRGIN-BIRTH. By Stave Butter. 

INVISIBLE RADIATIONS. By Antonia Zimmern, B.Sc. 

MEDICATED AIR: A Suggestion. By Dr. Wituram Ewart. 

THE POLITICAL WOMAN I~ AUSTR By Vipa 

THE CAPTURE OF LHASA IN 17710. Demetrius C. Bovicer. 

ISCHIA IN JUNE. By AveLine A any RBY. 

SOME OF ‘““ENFANTS TROUVES” OF LITE- 

UKE. By the Lady Curr 
By Sir 

ea Macpvoneit, C.B., LL.D. (Associate of the Institut de Droit 
nternational). 

LAST MONTH: (1) By Sir We: MYSS (2) By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Ltp., Printers, New-street Square, F.C. 


The Illustrated Record of the World’s Work and Progress, 


THE WORLD'S WORK and Play 


For JULY. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


The HOLIDAY NUMBER, containing Special Summer Features. 
Superbly Illustrated. 
Over 20 Articles of exce apices! interest, among which will be found :— 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR. By the Eprror. 


THE ORGANISATION OF FIRST-CLASS CRICKET. Illustrated. By 
Captain E. G. Wyxvarp, D.S.O. 
ROCK CLIMBING IN GREAT Illustrated. A. Baker, M.A. 
MOTOR NG. Illustrated. By Henrv Norman, M.P. 
FROM CO: AST COASTINA ‘MOTOR.CAR. Illustrated. By M.C. Krarvur. 
THE COLONISING OF ENGLAND. Illustrated. 


&e. &e. 
Now ready at ail t all Booksellers and ‘and Bookstalls. Price 1S. net 


~~ London: WM. _ HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, — 
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When Did It Happen ? 


As the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is essential to the student who wants 
‘essays and lengthy dissertations on every subject, so Haydn’s is essential to the man 
who knows his subject thoroughly but may be in doubt as to a fact or a date, 
Dates are the most elusive of the things a man wants to know. He may remember 
the year of Agincourt and forget that of Waterloo: yet it may be important to the 
point he wishes to make to know both. He turns to Haydn. He may recollect that 
the Indian Mutiny occurred in 1857, but is he sure;when the mutiny on board the 
Bounty took place? He may be dealing with great fares—he can recall several such 
as the fire of London in 1666, but innumerable outbreaks of the first magnitude he 
cannot be sure about, MHaydn’s will remind him. 


Haydn’s in a word presents KNOWLEDGE in a NvtsueE_t. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY. DATES. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION, brought up to the beginning of 1904, is 


A COMPLETE RECORD of all TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 
Remarkable Occurrences, Aficient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, Laws, 
Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.’s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAYDN’S HAS NO RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Havpy’s Dictionary or Dares’ is the most Universal Book of 
Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System. 
The Prices are: Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s,; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will.be sent to you at once for Ss. down. together with the accompanying 
coupon: 


To the SarurDAY Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘*HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
.. 42 pay Five Monthly Instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are complete. 


* Uf the purchaser wishes.to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. 6d. or 7s. 6d., and the instalments 


increased to either 45. or §5. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Our Neighbours Series. 


A series of Handy Books, dealing with the Intellectual Life of the various 
Peoples, their Social Divisions and Distinctions, their Manners and Customs, 
Wealth and Poverty, their Armies and Systems of National Defence, their 
Industrial Life, Rural Life, Home Life, Religious Life, Amusements, and Lozal 
Governments. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net each : hy post, 


d. 
35. 9 EDITED BY WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
DUTCH LIFE. By P. M. Hovcu,M.A. | ITALIAN LIFE. By Lvicr Vittart, 
SWISS LIFE. By A. T. Story. DANISH LIFE. By J. Brocuner. 
RUSSIAN LIFE. By FraxcisH.E. AUSTRIAN LIFE. By Francis 
PALMER. H. E, 


GERMAN LIFE. By Wittiam TURKISH LIFE. By L. M. J. 


Harsutt Dawson, GARNETT. 
FRENCH LIFE. By Miss HANNAH BELGIAN LIFE. By Demernivs C. 
Lyncu. BOULGER. 


SPANISH LIFE. By L. Hicain. 
“Pleasant pictures of life and manners, always entertaining or instructive or 


both.” —Sfectator. 
NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net ; Limp Cloth, 3s. net per volume. 

Volumes small enough for the pocket (6} inches by 4 inches and # inch thick) yet 
farge enough forthe bookshelf. Printed in large type on thin but thoroughly 
opaque paper, and ina dainty binding, they make admirable pocket companions for 
holiday reading. 

Walter Savage Landor’s 
Shorter Works. 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
Marco Polo’s Traveis. 
Ingoldsby Legends. 
Poems of Wordsworth. 
Mrs. Guowsing’s Poems. 
2 Vols. 
Shakespeare. 3 Vols. 
Milton’s Poems. 
Burns’ Poems. 
Don Quixote. 
Bacon’s Works. 
Shelley's Poems. 
Pepys’ Diary. 
Keats’ Poems. 
Poe's Tales. 
Evelyn's Diary. 
Lamb’s Works. 
The Vision ot Dante. 
Peacock’s Novels. 
Life of Dr. Johnson. 


Hawthorne’s New England 


omances. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 
Limp Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net ; Cloth, 3s. net. 
Pail Mal? Gazette.—“ The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of every- 
thing else we know in its own particular line. The selection of works for it has 
never yet descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various and com- 
prehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.” 


Postage 3d. extra. 


Newnes’ Art | Library. 


A Series of Volumes Illustrative of the Work of Great Artists. 
* Each volume contains from about 64 full pages in monochrome. In addition, there 
is a frontispiece in photogravure. ‘These are in many cases made trom works 
which have not previously been reproduced. 


Now Reapy. 
BOTTICELL!I. Py Richarp Davey. SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
VELASQUEZ. 


By A. L. Batpry. By A. L. Batpry. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. GOZZOLI. By Hvucu Srokes. 
By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. RAPHAEL. By Epvccumpe Sratey. 
Queen. —** It is a marvellous three-and-sixpence worth.” 
The pictorial representetion of the works is carefully and successfully 
one. 


Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 


A new series intended to include all the great classics of moderate length, and to 
be a companion to the tavourite *‘ Thin Paper” Cl. s ics. Each volume will have a 
hotogravure frontispiece and many fine decoratons in the text, specially designed 
y eminent artists. The type is new and very legible, the page of pleasing shape, 
and the antique laid paper the best in any pocket series. Uniform lambskin and 
cloth bindings, 2s. 6d. net end 2s. net respectivety. 
This beautiful series opens with the following volumes: 
THE CAVALIER IN EXILE. THE POEMS AND SONGS 
By MarGaret Ducuess or New- OF SHAKESPEARE, 


CASTLE. 
DEFOE’S JOURNAL OF POEMS OF GEORGE WITHER. 
GOETHE’S FAUST. 


THE PLAGUE YEAR. 
THE CAXTON SERIES. 


I}lustrated Reprints of Famous 
Classics. Printed in large, clear 
typ? on antique wove paper, with 
photogravure frontispiece, and 
from 10 to 14 ilius.rations by the 
best -rtists in black and white. 
Sma'l fceap. Svo. by 4}, cloth 
limp, gilt tops, designed end- 
papers, 2s. 6d. net; limp lamb- 
skin, os. net per volume. 


Undire. 
The. Pigrim’s Progress. 
2 ols 


In Memoriam. 

Hood's Serious Poems. 

Romantic Ballads. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch 
Book. 2 Vols. 

Lodge’s Rosalynde. 

Herrick’s Hesperides. 2 Vols. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘ Executed 

with great beauty ; type, binding 

and illustranons being such 2s to 

commend instant admiration.” 

6&2” These books can be had from all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 


GEORGE NEWWNES, LTD., 3 to 12 Southampton Sireet, Strand, London, W.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
LEADING PUBLISHERS— 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 
SHOULD WOMEN PLAY BRIDGE? 
A Plea for Moderation. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


TO-DAY,” 


THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE JOURNAL. 


Contains tn tts issue, dated June 29th: 
‘““REMINISCENCES OF A CITIZEN OF THE WORLD,” 
By ARTHUR LYNCH. 

“LIFE IN THE YEAR ONE,” 

By I. ZANGWILL. 


“THE MANTLE OF THE EMPEROR,” 
No. 8.—HOW THE PRINCE CAME TO PARIS, 
By LADBROKE BLACK and Ropert Lynp. 


A “DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE,” 
By FRANK RUTTER. 


“IN THE PUBLIC EYE,” 
A FULL-PAGE SKETCH OF ‘‘GENERAL”’ 
By Paut HEnNry. 


BOOTH, 


6 All Subjects and all Interests are dealt with in *TQ-DAY.’” 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. ; 60 Iilustrati ons, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
L Oo BR DO N By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A, 


A brilliant book.”— The Times. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”"—Vaily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


NORTH WALES. 


‘* Far superior to ordinary guides."—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s, each. Illustrated, 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons, The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. — The Wse Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoe, Criccieth, Pwllheli, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 


“Dear Six,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
lam commanded by His Majesty, in reply ‘o thank you fur the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted for 
His Majesty's acceptance. 
Yours faithfujly, 
“R. Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” “ KNOLLYS. 


| is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An oe Handbook to the 


eading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Paris & NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE H. G. MURRAY STEWART, ESQ., 
OF CALLEY, GATEHOUSE, N.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, July 7, tg0«, and Two following Days, at one 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, the Library of the lare Horatio 
Granvilie Murray Stewart, Esq. (of Calley, Gatehouse, N.B.); the LIBRARY of 
the late Frederic William Madden, Esq. (M.R.A.S., Silver Medalist and Honorary 
Member of the Royal Numismatic Society), and of the late Rev. John Samuel (of 
Epsom). Comprising Standard Works in the various branches of English Litera- 
ture, early printed English books, books on Numismatics, a small collection of 
books with arms on sides, Fine Arts, illustrated Sporting Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.. on FRIDAY, July 8, 1904, at one o'clock precisely, VALUABLE 
ENGRAVINGS, the property of a Gentleman. comprising Fancy Subjects of the 
English School, some printed in colours, by and atter F. bartolozzi, J. B. Cipriani, 
A. Kauffman, P. W. Tomkins, and others, including a brilliant impression in red 
of ‘Venus attired by the Graces,” after A. Kauffman, and several fine ‘* Cries of 


London,” after F. Wheatley, in brown and black; Portraits, after Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds, including Lady Broughton, by T. Watson, and Mrs. Abingdon as | 


Roxalana, by J. K. Sherwin, printed in colours ; Mezzotint and other Portraits, by 
various Engravers, including a rare Portrait of Benjamin Franklin, by E. Fisher, 
after M. Chamberlin; and a few Engravings and Etchings, by Rembrandt, 
A. Diirer, Lucas Van Leyden, Ostade, and other Old Masters. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a beautifully 
illustrated Record, Guide, and Magazine 
for everybody interested in books. It 
is a What's What and Who’s Who of 


bookland, and it has already won a 
It has a specially 
interesting article on the historic pub- 


recognised position. 


lishing house of Blackwoods, which has 
just celebrated its centenary. Order 


from your bookseller or newsagent, or. 


from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, 


Hamilton, Kent & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall 


Court, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum. 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE | 


MONTHS. 
A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is 
now ready. Post Free on Application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
241 Brompton Road, $.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and at 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 

Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du rer Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
@environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Diggcreur, JEAN FINOT. 
30 


A LEADER-WRITER WANTED for a first-clasg 


i daily on, «Aa India. High literary attainments indispensable. Pye, . 
ni 


ference given toa versity man. State experience, salary required, and enc] 
specimens of work to Box 1,048, SELL’S ADVERTISING OFEICES, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BookmeNx, Lonpox. Codes : Unicope and ABC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 
And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 


_ CURRENT CATALOCUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT For, 


Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 


| LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
| IN 


NOW READY, 6d. net, the JULY number 


TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 
All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The July Catalogues of Valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders, offered at Prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to W. I]. Smitu & Son, Library Depart. 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedfurd and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pretiminary Screntiric (M.B. 


Lonpvon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 


| Examination will begin on October 3rd. 


Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, Landon Bridge, S E. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON, 


Wanted. A Secondhand Copy of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
with Supplement. 


Write particulars with price to E.T.R., clo SATURDAY 
REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdon. Abroad. 

& Ls 


Half Year ... O8% 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


the Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘“‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 


of London. 


2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour | 


for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. 


will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 


If subscriptions fall off the work 


This would cause great misery. 


. Free to all. No Letters required. 


uv 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE CONSOLIDATED 


34 PER CENT. STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000, 


Price of Issue, £95 per cent. 


Interest payable 1st January and rst July. 
Six Months’ Interest payable rst January, 1905. 


| Principal repayable at par rst JULY, 1949, the Government of the Cape of Good 


Hope having the option to redeem the Stock at par on or after the rst JULY, 
1929, On giving twelve calendar months’ notice. 


The Government of the Cape of Good Hope having complied with the require- 
ments of the Colonial Stock Act, 1902, as announced in the ‘‘ London Gazette ” of 
the 23rd October, 1903, Trustees are authorised to invest in this Stock subject to 
the provisions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, are instructed 


| by the GovERNMENT OF THE Cape oF Gooo Hope to offer for subscription the 


above amount of Stcck, being a further portion of the amount to be raised under 
the provisions of the following Acts of the Cape of Good Hope Legislature, viz. :— 


Act No. 17 of 1902 .. £1,250,0c0 for Compensation for War Losses, 


19 of 1902... 142,462 ,, Irrigation Works. 
s 31 of 1902 .. 278,000 ,, Sundry Public Works, 
33 of 1902. 1,396,300 ,, Harbour Works, 


* 38 of 19:2.. 2,266,897 ,, Railways, 
1». 42 Of 1902.. 985,900 5, ” 
and in accordance with the powers granted by the General Loans Acts of 181, 
1883, 1888 and 1892. 
The Stock offered will be in addition to, and rank pari passu with. the 
8,124,780 1s. gd. already created, and will be inscribed in accordance with the 
provisions of ‘‘ The Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 49 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books 
of the ‘‘ Cape of Good Hope Consolidated 34 per cent. Stock,” kept by the London 
and Westminster Bank Limited, and will be transferable without charge and free 
of stamp duty at that Bank, either by the Stockholders personally or by their 
attorneys. The interest at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum will be payable on 
behalf of the Government of the Cape of Good Hope at the London and West- 
minster Bank Limited, Lothbury, on the rst January and rst July in each year, 
by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, can be sent by post at the Stockholder’s 
risk. The principal wil! be payable at the same Bank on the 1st July, 1949: but 
the Government of the Cape cf Good Hope have the option of redemption at par, 
in London, on or after the rst July, 1929, on giving twelve calendar months’ notice 
by advertisement in the London Gazette and inthe Times Newspaper, or by post 
to the then Stockholders at their registered addresses. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £roo, £500, and £1,000, 
with Coupons for the Half-yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in 
exchange for Inscribed Stock at the London and Westminster Bank Limited, 
Lothbury, on payment of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be re- 
inscribed as Stock at the will of the holder. 

The Revenues of the Colony of the Cave of Gcod Hope alone are liable in 
respect of this Stock end the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not 
diregtly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, 
sec, 19. 

Applications on the form prescribed will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank Limited, Lothbury, and must be for even hundreds of Stock, and be 
accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 

The list will be closed on or before Wednesday, the 6th July, 1904. 

In case of partial allotment, the surplus of the amount paid as deposit will be 
appropriated towards the payment of the instalment due on allotment. 


Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 
£5 per cent. on application. 


15 On Monday, July, 1904. 
£25 5, yy on Monday, 15th August, 1904. 
425 On Monday, 19th September, 1904. 
425 5, 5, on Monday, 10th October, 1904. 
495 


Payment may be made in full on the 18th July, or on any subsequent day, under 


discount at the rate of 23 per cent. per annum. 


If default be made in payment of the instalments at their due dates, the previous 
payments will be liable to forfeiture. 
Scrip Certificates wil! be issued after payment of the amount due on allotment, 


' and such certificates will be convertible into Inscribed Stock on presentation at the 


London and Westminster Bank Limited, Lothbary, as soon as they are paid in 
full, 


Copies of the Acts creating the Loan can be seen at the London and Westminster 
Bank Limited, Lothbury ; and Forms of Application can be obtained at that 
Bank, xy at any of its Branches; and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co. 8 Finch 

e, E.C. 
London and Westminster Bank Limited, 
Lothbury, London, E.C. 
1st July, 1904. 


‘« There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 


Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—MIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 

President: THe CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 


(Founded in 
1839.) 


Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 
|Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 July, 1904 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE beg to call 
attention to the fact that they have removed to new 
and larger premises at 


16 James Street, Haymarket. 
All future communications should be made to them 
at above address. 
The Newest Books at the libraries and booksellers 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


**A great literary triumph.” 
SIR MORTIMER. 
° BY 


MARY JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated by F. C. Youn, 

“« My Nautical Retainer desires once again to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Mary Johnston, author of that fascinating story, ‘ By Order of the Company.’. 
The author from the very outset has the reader almost mercilessly in thrall... VAS 
noble a picture of loyalty in love as you will find in any page of English romance. 

Atisa book of which she has every right to te proud ; and, indeed, when one 

reflects upon the proofs here given of her possession of those qualities so rarely 
found together—a man’s strength and a woman's tenderness~ it would be hard to 
name a living writer, of either sex, who could have written it for her.”-- uch. 

“Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph......It is a fine tale, 
ingeniously nstructed, full of im agination, ard rich with insight of the aspira- 
ian England.” — Daily Chronicile. 


tions of Etizabet} 
“* Miss Johnston realises for us a creation of real power and charm . The tragic 
fortunes of Sir Mortimer Ferne will be followed with an absorbing interest.’ P 
Globe. 


By the same Author. 


AUDREY. THE OLD DOMINION. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


ENID. By Marmavvcxe Picruat, Author of Said 


the Fisherman.” 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. by J. C. Sxyaitn, 


Author of ‘* Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 


INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS. By 


and Ecerron Casrie, Authors of ‘‘The Star Dreamer,” ‘“‘ The Bath 
Comedy,’ &c 
ba The: merit of thet 00k lies chiefly in its ‘ esprit,’ its gaiety, and its sense of colour 
and romance. It should enliven innumerable readers." —A theneum. 
“The story itself is fascinating.........A piese of work which is as incomparable 
as its heroine. id. 
** From end tc er od the book is full of vastly entertaining reading.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“ A work of great distinction and charm.” —Daily Chronicle. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DOROTHEA. A Story of the Pure in Heart. By 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

“* Maarten Maartens has given usin ‘ Dorothea’ perkaps the best of his books....... 
It is.a ripe, strong, and masterly book, a distinct and genuine addition to 
English fiction.""— Daily Chronicie. 

*** Dorothea is the most powerful book he hes written.” —.lorning Post. 

** One is instantly made to feel that here is a work of distinction.’ -Daily News. 


BELCHAMBER. By Howarp Overine Srvuxcis. 


** An important book that will be “heard of....it can hardly fail to make its 
author's name.”—.S+. James's Gasette. 

“ Remir ding us of Thackeray, without that writer's jovial sentimentality.’ 
Saturday Neview. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND 


CAPTIVES. 1800-1815. y JOHN GOLDWORTH ALGER, Author of 
“The New Paris Sketch Bos = &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KING’S BODY- 
GUARD OF THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. By COLONEL SIR 
REGINALD HENNELL, Kt., D.S.O., Lieutenant of the King’s Body- 
guard of the Yeomen of the Guard. With about 70 Coloured Pilates, Photo- 
gravures, Co!lotype Plates, &c. Only 300 copies for sale. Price £3 3s. net. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. 
Its Wy its Conduct, and its Consequences. By COLONEL H. B. 
HANNA. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans. Vol. 1 10s. net, vol. z 
15S. net. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. an Intro- 


duction by SIDNEY LEE. 2 vo's. 8s. net. {An English Garner. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. 


1853-1£70. 2Vols. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonsuire. 
Extra crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. By Warter 


Fritn, Author of “ In Search of Quiet,” &c. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR: A Border Historical 


NOVEL. By HOWARD PEASE. 


A LADDER OF TEARS. By G. 


Author of Story of Hesier Wynn 
MRS. S EL'S NEW HOUSE HOLD BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6 


THE SINGLE-HANDED COOK. Menus 


and Recipes. 


CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. a Ad POPULAR COPYRIGHT 
CARDIGAN. By R. W. Cuamsers, Author of 


“* Maids of Paradise,” ‘* Ashes of Empire,” &c. 


DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer, Author of. ‘‘ The 


Jewel of Seven Stars,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, Londgn, 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'’S LIST. 


GIOVANNI COSTA: His Life, Work, and 
Times. 


By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. 27s. net. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Some 
headings : ** Childhood and Youth, ” “Twenty Years’ Fight for Art,” ** Twenty. 
seven Years of Art Life,"’ and * Character and Tastes in Art and Life. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORY OF HIS LIFE, 
By CHARLES CREIGHTON. Tos. net. 
Liverpool Mercury.— Among the most remarkable, the most learned, and the 
most fase inating commestsries on the inner personality of Shakespeare that have yet 
appeared.’ 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND = 
ASSOCIATES. 


By jOuN H. INGRAM. With many Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net, 
Standard.—‘* This deeply interesting biography.” 


THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Vols. I. and II. Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. 

The first two volumes of the * English Library.” 

Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the first six 
books of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 


JAPAN: Aspects and Destinies. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON. Second Edition. Illustrated. ras. €d. net 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Here is a book altogether, which should help us to k now 
even unknowable Japan. For tce rest, it has many lights on the situation now in 
Frocess of solution in the Far East. 


THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 
Sunday Sun.— Mr. Vivian kxows both the country and its peopie admirably 
well, and he speaks with authority. He writes tersely and vividly, every sentence 
conveying an impression or a fact, and has produced a book which no future histo- 
rian of Servia will be able to ignore. His style is as vigorous as his subject matter 
is interesting, his descriptive passages are excelient, his views of men at nd things 
are at once individual, and those of an accomplished man of the world.” 


AT SCOTLAND YARD. 


Being the experiences d'ring twenty-seven years’ service of JOHN 


SWE EN EY, late Inspector, Criminal Investigation Department, New Scot- 


Each §&s. 6d. net, 


Edited RICHARDS. €s, net. 
St. James's Gazette. — 1¢ of the most illuminating human nature records thaz 
have been given to the c for a long time. 


A New Book by the late 


SAMUEL BUTLER, 


Author of ** Erewhon,” ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh,” &c. &c, 63 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAETERLINCK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “ Undine,” &c. &c. 38. 6d. net. 
Daily 7: pee —* From t beginning to end it is an excellent volume i 
sesses a real value to all who have got beyond the bounds of insulariry 
who take it up will find in its pages a ch narm of style as well as of substance 

continues until the last page is reached.’ 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CHAN- 
TREY BEQUEST. 


By D. S. MACCOLL. Is. net. 
Westminst shew nee tte.—‘* Those who have not yet realised the situatic 
puzzled between the conflicting claims of critical reason and academic authori ty in 
this matter, cannot do better than invest a shilling in Mr. MacColl’s * T m 
tration of the Chantrey Bequest.” Here the whole subject is very clearly and 
ably treated.” 


THE PRIZE: Social Success. 


By F. C. CONSTABL E, Author of ‘* Morgan Hailsham.” ss. net. 
St. James's Gazetie.—‘* Doubly effective through its quiet subtlety and open dis« 
claiming of any satirical intent. 


ITAMOS. 


Poems by A. L. RAILE. §s. net. 
Times.—" He sraehnetiy achieves di gnity and distinction.” 


THE LAW OF EVOLUTION. 


By J. SCOU LLER. 38. 6d. net. 
Liver pool Mer cury.—** Erucite, earnest .....and well written.’ 
Scotsman.—** Both intelligent and candid, ‘and should not fail to serve at least 
one purpose of philosophy and stia ulate independent reflection upon its subject. 
Bristol Mercury.—" An extremely thoughtful book.” 


WHAT IS ART? 


n, or are 


By LEO TOLSTOY. With an Introduction by AYLMER MAUDE.. 


Popular Edision. 1s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—* Whoever is really conversant with art recognises in it the 
voice of a master.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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